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DEAN STANLEY AND HIS FRIENDS. 


DEAN STANLEY was not well fitted by nature for the uses 
of personal friendship. His lovable qualities tempted 
many to seek his acquaintance ; his superiority of intellect 
drew leaders of thought to his side; his confidence was 
only granted to a few. He never repelled those who wished 
to know him. He suffered a great many notoriety hunters, 
both male and female, to boast of his acquaintance, and, on 
occasion, to invite him to their tables. Nor did he in- 
wardly scoff at their presumption, for he made it a rule very 
early in life that he would think ill of nobody. He was 
both shy and proud, and had caught from long residence at 
Oxford and from his long authority in its lecture-rooms, a 
certain didactic habit which unfitted him for social contro- 
versy. He owed more to his race than is commonly sup- 
posed. Dr. Arnold may have helped to shape his character, 
but all its best elements were hereditary. The Dean had 
the strength of purpose, the mental grasp, the absolute in- 
dependence, which were marks of all the Stanleys of Al- 
derley, and he had none of their eccentricities. They were 
reputed by Cheshire gossips to be a little mad; they went 
to court and said what they liked ; they were offered heir- 
esses and married whom they pleased ; they were sent to 
conduct negotiations with the Turk, and proposed to adopt 
the Mussulman religion. But they were, for the most part, 
a devout and God-fearing family, and when the good Bishop 
of Norwich sent his second son to Rugby, he felt as his wife 
felt, that Arthur Penrhyn Stanley would bring honor to the 
name he bore. 

The friends of Dean Stanley’s school-days were few. He 
stood too close to the masters to be really popular with the 
boys. Though not bearing many points of resemblance to 
the timid, shrinking Eden of ‘‘ Tom Brown,’’ he was yet 
too delicate in body, too studious in habit, too sensitive of 
vulgarity, to contract any of those strong ties which are 
often cemented in English playgrounds. Even at Oxford, 
in the earlier days, his only friends were undergraduates 
working for honors, and tutors whose world was confined 
within the walls of their quadrangle. Few of them came to 
fame, Theodore Walrond, of Balliol, with whom Arthur 
Stanley travelled to the East, passed from a well-won fellow- 
ship into the obscurity of the Civil Service Secretariat. Dr. 
Bradley, Master of University College, died a few months 
ago in academical harness. Max Miiller’s friendship was 
of the later period, when Stanley was a canon of Christ 
Church. The bonds of these two scholars were very close. 
Miiller was the deeper; Stanley the clearer. Miiller had 
the insight and the knowledge ; Stanley the gift of more 
lucid exposition. In breadth of culture, in missionary zeal, 
in the belief of finding religion everywhere, they were ad- 
mirably matched. When those Christ Chureh years were 
over, and Stanley, having given his lectures to the world, 
was called into public life, he left no Oxford friend so re- 
gretfully as he left Max Miiller. Many distinguished men 
had won his esteem ; princes and nobles had been under his 
charge ; stimulated by his example, a new race of tutors and 
undergraduates had grown up at Oxford ; and yet he cared 
less for them all than for the German philologist who had 
devoted the greater portion of his life to elucidations of the 

‘* Hitopade¢a’’ and ‘* Mahabharata.”’ 

With the Prince of Wales’s journey to the Holy Land, 
made in 1862, Stanley began a new career and entered a 
new circle of acquaintances. During the visit, General 
Robert Bruce, the prince’s governor, died and was buried, 


as the great- Robert Bruce, his ancestor, had hoped to be 
buried, in Palestine. The Queen’s sorrow attached her still 
more closely to Lady Augusta Bruce, sister of the general 
and daughter of Lord Elgin, and her growing affection for 
Arthur Stanley prompted her to arrange a marriage between 
them. Lady Augusta was a peerless woman. She was not 
beautiful, for she had the hard coarse features of all the 
Bruces. She was not particularly clever, for few of her 
race had been noted for ability. But when she went away 
as Dean Stanley’s bride, the poor people of Windsor gath- 
ered weeping about the carriage, and every violet that was 
thrown into her lap carried with it a benison. As soon as 
she had settled down in the Deanery, she opened its hospi- 
tality to her friends and to the friends of her husband. 
Henceforth there was always a distinctive character in the 
gatherings of that historic house, from one window of which 
the guests could watch the Westminster boys at play, and 
from another hear the strains of organ music in the Abbey. 
In politics they were mainly liberal. Tory ministers were 
rarely seen at the Deanery. Lord Salisbury came, for he 
was always loth to acknowledge party allegiance. Lord 
Henry Lennox came, as representing the ducal house of 
Richmond, rather than as a member of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
cabinet. ‘The rest were slow to appear at a table where Mr. 
Gladstone held the seat of honor. The great Tory chief- 
tain who has lately passed away would only be seen there at 
rare intervals. He had little sympathy with the spirit of 
the place. He had few real prejudices, either social or 
political, but as a rule he confined his visits to those houses 
where he was sure to be appreciated and admired, and as- 
sumed an air of good-humored contempt for the motley 
political assemblages which met under the shadow of the 
Houses of Parliament. 

But literature of all schools had a ready welcome there. 
The Deanery was within easy walking range for Thomas 
Carlyle ; and Alfred Tennyson, rarely visiting London, yet 
found time to seek the greeting which awaited him in 
Dean’s Yard. Famous names would crowd the page if one 
tried to recount the friends of that period. Lord Hatherley, 
who died a fortnight ago, would come to discuss the plan of 
the new library he was founding ; Lord Shaftesbury would 
bring with him the design of a projected workhouse. The 
many-sidedness of Stanley’s character presented him in a 
new light to each of his guests. Froude would meet him as 
an historian ; Matthew Arnold as a critic ; John Murray as 
his publisher; Fitzjames Stephen as a fellow-journalist ; 
George Richmond had painted his portrait, which still hung 
over the mantelpiece ; Robert Browning, a very dear friend, 
had made him the hero of more than one sounding lay. 
Churchmen of all creeds gathered under his roof. The vener- 
able Robert Moffat, the Scotch missionary, would discuss 
points of theology with Mr. Newman Hall. Professor Jowett 


-would chat about Balliol, while Professor Fawcett told of 


aquatic doings on the Cam. A carriage hastily driven 
into the yard might bring Lord Houghton from Egypt, Mr. 
Motley from the Hague, or Sir Rutherford Alcock from far 
Japan. It was abrilliant company. Lady Augusta perhaps 
gave more of her heart to the poor of Westminster than to 
the notables who assembled round her board, and yet there 
was no leader of fashion who could rival her as a hostess. 
With her death died the glories of the Deanery. Arthur 
Stanley’s pride kept him from breaking down under the 
weight of that great blow. He hid his grief from all. His 
most intimate friends never knew what he suffered, and only 
those who stood near the altar, on the day when he headed 
the funeral procession of his wife, heard the moan with 
which he ended the benediction : ‘‘ The Lord make his face 
to shine upon us and be gracious unto us. The Lord lift 


up the light of his countenance upon us and give us peace. 
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And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
keep our minds and hearts, through Jesus Christ, our Lord.”’ 
P. M. Potter. 





The Concord School of Philosophy. 


VIGOR is shown by paternity, and the Concord Transcendental 
school, supposed by ny 4 to be dead and gone, has within three 
years produced not only the ‘‘ Summer School of Philosophy,’’ in 
that Arcadian town, but, within a few months past, another 
child of fair proportions—the ‘‘Institute of Christian Philosophy,’’ 
at Greenwood Lake, in New Jersey; for the latter is as unques- 
tionably derived from the Concord School, through evolution, as 
Mr. Alcott’s audiences at the Orchard House Chapel are the 
spiritual descendants of the Transcendentalists of 1840. The 
Dial gave birth in due time to the Fournal of Speculative Phi- 
losophy, and from the tomb and fortunate ashes of Mr. Alcott’s 
early-deceased ‘* Town and Country Club”’ of 1849, the violets of 
the Summer School have sprung. As I write, there lies before 
me a printed circular of Mr. Alcott’s dated at Miss Peabody's 
Library in West Street, Boston, February 20, 1849, in which he 
says: ‘‘I send you herewith the names of a select company of 
gentlemen, esteemed as deserving of better acquaintance, and dis- 
posed for closer fellowship of Thought and Endeavor,’’ who were 
invited to meet in March, 1849 ‘‘to discuss the advantages of 
organizing a club or college for the study and diffusion of the 
Ideas and Tendencies proper to the Nineteenth Century.’’ The 
names attached are remarkable—more so now, after the lapse of a 
generation, than when first written down. They are 54 in num- 
ber, headed by ‘‘ R. Waldo Emerson ;’’ and among them are 
Garrison, Theodore Parker, Wendell Phillips, Bronson Alcott, 
Dr. Howe, Dr. Hedge, Thoreau,.Ellery Channing (the Concord 
poet), J. Russell Luwell, Jones Very, Edmund Quincy, James 
Freeman Clarke, T. Starr King, T. Wentworth Higginson, E. P. 
Whipple, John S. Dwight, S. G. Ward, William Henry Chan- 
ning, J. Elliott Cabot, O. B. Frothingham, George P. Bradford, 
W. R. Aiger, Oliver Johnson, and Dr. H. I. Bowditch. 

Nothing important came of this movement in 1849; but in 1879 
Mr. Alcott, with the co-operation again, as always, of Mr. Emer- 
son, and the active aid of his younger friends, whom he had 
trained in transcendentalism—-Prof. Harris, Mrs. Cheney, Mr. 
Sanborn, etc.—arranged in consultation with them and with the 
late Professor Peirce of Harvard University, a new “ club or col- 
lege for the study and diffusion of the ideas and tendencies proper 
to the nineteenth century,’’ and to al] the other centuries since 
Plato and Aristotle. The plan was simple, and similar to one 
which Peirce had urged upon the Social Science Association. 
The method was a combination of formal lectures and free con- 
versations. For the first two years Emerson, and for the first 
year, Peirce, took a part in the instruction—each reading two lec- 
tures ; and now in the third summer, as formerly, Emerson comes 
in every day or two, to hear some friend like the poet Stedman, or 
the gray-haired saint, Bartol, or Mr. Alcott himself, who seldom 
fails to speak in the conversations that follow every lecture. Mr. 
Stedman’s poem, which the whole world has read and praised, 
was first given in the little Hillside Chapel, adorned for the occa- 
sion with flowers from Hawthorne’s Old Manse, and other Con- 
cord gardens. When Dr. Bartol spoke last Saturday, opening the 
whole gospel of Transcendentalism to a charmed audience, a full 
bowl of Concord water-lilies, whose blossoming under the earl 
sunlight Thoreau used to witness and describe, stood on the des 
before him, and yielded —— to the hearers and doers of his 
word. The scene was one for a painter like Aliston, whose great 
unfinished sketch of ‘* Jason and the Golden Fleece’’ had been un- 
rolled a few days earlier at the Art Museum in Boston, for the first 
time since the studio at Cambridgeport was closed in 1843. It 
was Jason and his Argonauts, no longer pursuing the golden fleece 
in their own ‘‘ obscure and golden youth,’’ but recounting in their 
silver-haired age the thoughts and deeds of a lifetime. There sat 
Emerson, leaning forward with the beaming smile and intently 
courteous manner that two generations have not dimmed or 
fatigued into impatience ; there, on the other side of the apostolic 
preacher, sat Alcott, bowed a little with the weight of four-score 
years, but no less youthful in heart than when he sauntered through 
the pine-woods of Virginia, sixty years ago, selling laces and read- 
ing ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ There was George Bradford, de- 
scended from the Pilgrim governor of Plymouth, who, when the 
Transcendental inspiration came upon him, forty years ago, left 


his books and friendly pupils, and in company with another child 
of the Pilgrims, Marston Watson, planted a garden among the Ply- 
mouth sands, and daily carried his fruits and vegetables from 
house to house in a hand-cart, living by the labor of his hands. 
There sat Blake of Worcester, the inheritor and editor of Tho- 
reau’s manuscripts, from which, every year, he gives readings to 
the disciples at Concord. On the wall hung the portrait cf Tho- 
reau himself, wreathed with evergreens, while busts of Christ, of 
Homer, of Plato, of Emerson, and of John Brown, adorned the 
chapel here and there. 

The chief lecturers at the Concord School, as for the past two 
years, are Dr. Jones, a Platonist ; Dr. Harris, a Hegelian follower 
of Aristotle ; and Mr. Alcott, a mystic. These three give twenty- 
five lectures, out of the fifty-six which are to be given. Dr. Harris 
gives the most systematic outline of philosophy, together with its 
history ; and he is reinforced from the Hegelian side by Mr. Den- 
ton J. Snider of St. Louis, who lectures on Greek literature ; by 
Dr. Mulford, the political philosopher ; and by Mr. S. H. Emery, 
the moderator or *‘ director’’ of the sessions, Dr. Bartol, Dr. 
Hedge, Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. Howe, Mr. Sanborn, and some others 
speak from the Emersonian or Transcendental standpoint ; while 
Dr. Kidney, the head of an Episcopal school of theology in Minne- 
sota (who lectures on ethics at Concord), is a Christian eclectic, 
seeking to reconcile Plato with Aristotle, Kant with Hegel, Emer- 
son with Bishop Butler, and all with the Church. A special fea- 
ture of this year is the ‘* Kant Centennial,’’ lasting a week (August 
1-6) and drawing forth lectures and communications concerning 
Kant from President Porter of Yale, Elliott Cabot and Dr. Hedge 
of Harvard, Dr. Mears of Hamilton College, Prof. Watson of 
Toronto, Prof. Morris of Baltimore, Dr. Harris of Concord, 
Hutchison Stirling of Edinburgh, and other students of Kant in 
both hemispheres. These Kant papers are to be printed next 
autumn by Dr. Harris in his Fournal of Speculative Philosophy. 

The literary side of the Concord Summer School is represented 
by Mr. John Albee, a careful student of English literature ; by 
Mr. Stedman, Mr. Snider, and Mr. Sanborn, whose three lectures 
are wholly literary in their subject. Among the audience, which 
averages sixty at each session, and includes five or six hundred 
different persons during the five weeks, the majority are always 
women, many of them teachers or writers, and among the men 
who attend are many college professors and writers. The report- 
ers last year were two Episcopal clergymen, aided, by several pro- 
fessional correspondents and reporters. This year the chief re- 

orter is a woman, though several clergymen describe the school 
in newspapers. The lectures are more fully reported than ever 
before, particularly in the Boston Advertiser, Traveller, and 
Transcript. ARIANA. 
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“The Jacobin Conquest.” * 


THE present volume of M. Taine’s French Revolution covers the 
rise and supremacy of the Jacobin faction under the lead of Des- 
moulins, Pétion, Robespierre, etc., and takes the reader on to the 
full ascendency of the guillotinists under the monster Hébert—a 
period of four years—years when the fagots were gathering and the 
cauldron seething. Society is upturned ; the bottom is at the top. 
The guillotine is not yet in operation, but the fruit of that horrible 
tree is fully ripe and the murderer’s hand reaches out for it. How 
the bottom got to the top, is the substance of the story. But the 
first chapters show us what the bottom was, and what the con- 
dition of things.there. M. Taine excels in analysis. What gees 
to make up the genuine Jacobin who exists in embryo in every 
community, but is not always born into visible being, he shows us. 
‘* Exaggerated self-conceit and dogmatism are not rare in the 
human species. These two roots of the Jacobin intellect exist 
everywhere, underground and indestructible. . . . Students 
live in garrets, bohemians in lodgings, physicians without patients 
and lawyers without clients, in lonely offices—so many Brissots, 
Dantons, Marats, Robespierres, and St. Justs in embryo ; only for 
lack of air and sunshine they never come to maturity.’’ But in 
France, in 1789, they had the requisite air and sunshine, and came 
into being with avengeance. There was “’ intellectual aberration, 
excessive self-conceit, rarely encountered, and a con- 





* Th bin Conquest. Vol. 11. of The French Revolution. By H. A. Taine, 
DCL. = Translated by John Durand. $2.50. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 
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currence of circumstances, the like of which has never been seen 
in the world but once.’’ M. Taineis himself astudent ; but he no 
longer lives in a garret. He was once a young man, but it is evi- 
dent from the following that he is so no longer. ‘* At twenty,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ a young man’s judgment and self-esteem are extremely 
sensitive ; let the suciety in which he is comprised be what it will, 
it is for him a scandal to right reason ; it was not organized bya 
legislative philosopher according to a sound principle,’ and ‘‘ the 
new-fledged thinker shrugs his shoulders as he looks up-and sees 
what the ancient tenement is, the foundations of which are arbi- 
trary, its architecture confused, and its many repairs plainlyvisille.”’ 
He would tear down and build anew; but he cannot. He would 
at least mount and control it. That too is beyond his power. 
For five or six who lead, a hundred thousand must follow. 
** Every conscript thinks that he carries a marshal’s batori on his 
back,’’ but ‘‘ discovers too late, on rummaging his sack, that the 
baton is not there.’’ He kicks, therefore, against social barriers. 
But ‘‘ the public edifice is substantial and carefully guarded,’’ and 
** malcontents soon discover that they have not enough strength 
to pull it down, and that, in contending with its guardians, they 
get nothing but blows.’’ They grumble, and after a time join 
in, enter the doors and willingly form part of the garrison. They 
learn even to like the policeman, to think that “‘ policemen and 
compartment are of use to them’’—that the ‘‘ worst of calamity 
would be a lack of barriers and of guardians.’’ This generaliza- 
tion seems a little sweeping, like many of M. Taine’s. What he 
applies to the generality of youth applies, it seems to us, to but 
few, and then, in its bad sense, to those few only in common with 
the vast class of uneasy and disappointed of all ages. It was the 
ancient Gaul, Czesar tells us—and Czesar was a shrewd observer 
—who always desired new things, who loved revolution for revo- 
Jution’s sake. In the better sense youth is uneasy, and rightly 
so. Wesee his necessity in nature from what takes place in 
family history. The old house which the young man inherits is 
going to decay through the mischief of ignorance or. the inertness 
of age. He seldom tears down ; he loves the old place. Youth 
is conservative of much. It is not so much demolition, as repair 
and correction and further enlargement that he requires. It is 
oftener to ripe, strong, confident manhood that the idea occurs 
than reconstruction is better than renovation. Witness our own 
revolution in 1775. Witness the final determination to emanci- 
pate. 

But we pause only to note a tendency in our author which is 
marked throughout this book, and is so imbedded in his style that 
the history would not be Taine’s without it. He loves strong 
antithesis, epigrammatic assertions, which give piquancy to style, 
and arrest the attention even where they fail to convince the judg- 
ment. ‘‘ Extreme suffering renders all weapons available, and 
where there is oppression, that doctrine is true which serves to 
throw oppression off,’’ he says. But some nations are long- 
suffering, and find their remedies through just courses rather than 
through crime. M. Taine puts it well himself in distinguishing 
between the Puritan and the Jacobin: ‘‘ The first effort of the 
Puritan is self-contro] ; before becoming political he becomes 
moral. With the Jacobin, on the contrary, the first precept is 
not moral, but political ; it is not his duties which he exaggerates, 
but his rights ; while his doctrine, instead of being a prick to his 
conscience, flatters his pride.’’ In the Jacobin he is describing 
the lower strata of human nature; in the Puritan, the higher. 
When the bottom becomes top, we have the former. Most 
writers have recognized the fact that the French Revolution began 
with the Puritan at the top, and greatly and justly disturbed, but 
‘proceeded with an upheaval, the result of which left the Jacobin 
in the Puritan’s place. M. Taine, however, fails to find any 
—_s principle underlying the revolutionary period. He began 

is work, he says, in search of such principles, but attains to 
““ scarcely more than one.’’ His conclusion is a simple one, that 
** human society, especially a modern society, is a vast and com- 
plicated thing.’ 

We have said enough to show what we think of M. Taine as an 
historian. His work is brilliant, picturesque, abounding in mar- 
vellously clear, well-cut bits of narrative, of which we may men- 
tion as specimens that, beginning on page 225, of the effect of 
murder on the murderers ; that on p. 295, of the jauntiness of 
Paris in the height of the ‘‘ Terror,’’ when the city had resigned 
itself wholly to the ‘‘sans culottes.’’ ‘‘ ‘ Moderates, aristocrats, 
those who have any property, and very pretty women, elegantly 
dressed,’ ’’ were out “‘ * seeking the caresses of the balmy spring 


breezes,’ ’’ etc.; on p. 301, the impudence of the Paris rabble ; the 
scene in the convention, p. 315. Like these are innumerable 
gems of description, which yet lack the just, clear setting of his- 
tory. As a narrative historian M. Taine is without any large 
grasp of imagination. There is no centre to his story, and, as he 
disdains dates and the orderly succession of events, for the most 
part, the reader finds himself unaided in that for which most 
readers take up history. The work is a study in French history 
rather than a history. Itis not the story of the Revolution so 
much as it is a succession of kaleidoscopic views of French society, 
French character and passions, stationary states of the Revolution, 
seen, as it were, in electrical flashes. The general reader must 
go elsewhere to get digested French history. The well-read 
scholar, however, will find in the book a keen study into methods 
and manners, a series of exhaustive essays—exhaustive, that 1s, 
in a literary sense, though not in a philosophica!—like that on 
clubs as organs of political action, on the growth of the homicidal 
idea, on the condition of the departments, on the personnel of both 
parties, etc. M. Taine isa ripe scholar, a wide reader, an 
Anglicized Frenchman, a critic. What he lacks in depth of think- 
ing and mastery of the whole, he makes up in extensive erudition 
and control of details ; so that he is, and will be, widely read and 
wondered at, but seldom followed. J. H. MORSE, 





English and American Guns.* 


TuIs is perhaps the fullest description of firearms and matters 
pertaining to their use and manufacture which is accessible to the 
general sportsman or inventor. It is particularly valuable for the 
reason that almost everything referred to is accompanied by an 
illustration ; for when any technical points of the description 
of those covered by this work are to be explained, a good 
cut conveys a clearer idea of what is intended to be described 
than could many pages of type. Mr. Greener traces the prog- 
ress of missile weapons from the bow, with its various modifica- - 
tions, to the wooden, iron, and hooped cannon of the Middle 
Ages ; and from the match-lock, the arquebuse, the wheel-lock, and | 
the ‘* Brown Bess,”’ up to the most improved rifles, revolvers, and 
shot-guns of the present day. His work is particularly. rich in its 
‘description and illustrations of the earlier arms contained in the 
various European museums; and the reader will be surprised to 
find how many of what are supposed to be the latest ideas in the 
way of breech-loaders, revolving arms, and mitrailleuses were 
anticipated by the first inventors. Indeed, as far as workmanship 
and ingenuity are concerned, the gun-makers of the Sixteenth 
Century were but little behind those of the present age. If the 
idea of a metallic cartridge (which by making a gas-tight joint 
for the first time rendered the breech-loader practicable), had oc- 
curred to them, the present generation would have had much less 
to boast of than it imagines. Mr. Greener notices, however, 
that the earlier gunsmiths had not discovered: any method of 
straightening gun barrels, so that, although this is now considered 
one of the most simple of processes, among a large number of old 
arms of the best workmanship found in different museums only a 
single barrel was found to be perfect. While a large portion of the 
work is devoted to rifles and pistols, the book is particularly valua- 
ble for the information which it contains in relation to double guns, 
or shot-guns, as they are generally called in this country. All 
sportsmen who, amid the cloud of conflicting authorities, have 
found themselves at a loss to know what is the proper method of 
loading a double gun to produce the best possible results under 
different circumstances, will find here full information on this and 
many similar subjects, including elaborate tables of the leading 
gun trials which have taken place in England and in this country, 
with diagrams of the patterns of the best guns, with different kinds of 
shet. The true object of the book is of course to demonstrate that 
the guns manufactured by the author are superior to those of any 
other maker. It cannot be said, however, that he is intentionally 
unfair to other manufacturers, and it is impossible to read his 
work without becoming impressed hy the industry and intelligence 
he has devoted to his business, as well as by the vast variety of the 
weapons he makes. Some assertions, as, for instance, that ‘‘ no 
good system of recapping cartridges has been introduced in Amer- 
ica’ will amuse those American riflemen who are in the habit of 
loading their shells indefinitely, as well as the American sportsmen 
who find their reloaded brass (and even paper) shells as good as 





* The Gun and its Development, with Notes on Shooting. 
$7.50. New York: Cassell, 


: By W. W. Greener: 
etter, Galpin & Co. 
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new. But some such errors are probably inevitable in a work of 
this description and on a topic of such magnitude. In addition to 
the subject of firearms quite a full description is given of the man- 
ufacture of gunpowder and cartridges, to which is added a num- 
ber of valuable shooting notes applicable to every kind of game 
and to every country in the world. 

Mr. Greener does not deny American gunsmiths the credit 
which is their due for many of the great inventions they have 
made in connection with the manufacture of firearms. At the 
same time he claims that a number of improvements which are 
usually supposed to have had their origin in America were really 
of European origin. ‘Thus the modern system of ‘* choke boring,”’ 
which has revolutionized shot guns as the minie ball did rifles, and 
which is asserted by Mr. Long to have been discovered by a 
Western gunsmith, is shown by Mr. Greener to have been de- 
scribed in a French publication in 1835. Conceding this to be the 
case, it would still seem as if it had been allowed to fall into dis- 
use ; for certainly it was unknown to sportsmen and gunmakers 
until brought into notoriety in this country about 1872, and the 
success which it has here attained led to its subsequent introduc- 
tion in England. Mr. Greener is of course firmly convinced that 
it is impossible for a ‘‘ machine-made American shot-yun’”’ to ever 
rival one of his hand-made weapons, and gives his reasons for the 
faith that is in him. These consist mainly of the failure to make 
close-fitting joints, inferiority of the barrels, failure to test the 
shooting in the factory, and want of attention to those little 
niceties of finish, balance, and style which make a perfect 
weapon. As far as barrels are concerned, perhaps none of 
machine-make are as light and strong as those carefully forged 
by hand, .It is also true that many American manufacturers do 
not pay as much attention as they should to the style and appear- 
ance of the shot-guns they turn out. Yet the practical sportsman 
who finds himself able with a machine-made rifle to cope upon 
equal terms with the best English match rifles, and who finds his 
machine made watch keeping perfect time, will be of the opinion 
that the time, if not yet arrived, is certainly not far off when Amer- 
ican machinery will turn out at a reasonable rate shot-guns whose 
general style and shooting qualities will be as good as the average 
of any that can be made by hand. Many already think that their 
native guns, if not perfect, are “‘ good enough’’ for all practical 
purposes, and that the comparatively slight difference existing 
between them and first-class Greeners or Scotts is more than 
made up by the immense difference in price. 

GEO. W. WINGATE. 





Mr. Oscar Wilde’s Poems.* 


Mr. OSCAR WILDE’S poems will surprise those whose knowl- 
edge of his peculiarities is derived from the caricatures of Messrs. 
Frank Burnand and George Du Maurier. They are astonishingly 
clever. Their style is often as dainty as their thought is always 
clear. Having a simple image before his eyes Mr. Wilde knows 
how to render it in simple verse, choosing his words with consid- 
erable skill, and never allowing the idea to be distorted or con- 
fused. Asa specimen of this linguistic art, where the sound is 
duly wedded to the sense, let the reader take these three verses, 
chosen almost at hazard : 

‘* The brazen-throated clarion blows 
Across the Pathan’s reedy fen, 
And the high steeps of Indian snows 
Shake to the tread of arméd men. 


‘* And many an Afghan chief, who lies 
Beneath his cool pomegranate trees, 

Clutches his sword in fierce surmise 
When on the mountain-side he sees 


‘* The fleet-foot Marri scout, who comes 
To tell how he hath heard afar 
The measured roll of English drums 
Beat at the gates of Kandahar.’’ 


There such praise as this volume will evoke is likely to tnd. There 
is no sign in it than a new poet has arisen. There is no verse in 
it which does not readily recall the devices of some modern mas- 
ter of poetry. For aught that Mr. Wilde has to tell us, he might 
as well have held his peace. If he sought to defend himself from 
the attacks of caricaturists, he has, in fact, only fortified their 
position. For never in recent times has a book of so much and 





* Poems, By Oscar Wilde. $1.25. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


such carefully studied foppery been given to the public. The 
lackadaisical airs and languid graces, the sighings and posturings 
and gestures of despair—these and all the characteristics of the 
new school appear in three-fourths of Mr. Wilde’s poems. A 
man who can neatly turn a lyric and write a stirring battle-song, 
a himself constrained to set out with this moan by way of pre- 
ace : 
** To drift with every passion:till my soul 

Is a stringed lute on which all winds can play, 

Is it for this that I have given away 

Mine ancient wisdom and austere control ?’’ 

Why should Mr. Wilde seek to cheapen his wares? If he has 
a good, sound article to sell, let him leave his ‘‘ damnable faces,”’ 
and produce it. What does the public know, what does the pub- 
lic care, about his ‘‘ ancient wisdom and austere control.’’ This 
is the way with drawing-room poets. Conscious of the epic still 
hidden in their brain, they deal out their stanzas with a smile of 
condescension, and we are here, for instance, given to understand 
that good as many of Mr. Wilde's verses are, they are not by any 
means the best he can do. He has put these trifles out in answer 
to those whom he calls ‘‘ slanderous fools,’’ and the critic who 
does not detect in them a nascent Byron or embryonic Shelley had 
better store up apologies for the day when the epic appears. 

If one should attempt to quote specimens of Mr. Wilde’s affec- 
tations, the greater part of the book would be here set down. He 
is fond, it appears, of the stage, and of addressing rhapsodies to 
English actresses. One of these actresses is Miss Isabel] Bateman, 
a commonplace young woman, who used to play Queen Henrietta 
in London to Mr. Irving’s King Charles. Mr. Wilde does not 
think her commonplace, for thus he discourses : 

“O Hair of Gold! O Crimson Lips! O Face 
Made for the luring and the love of man ! 
With thee I do forget the toil and stress, 
The loveless road that knows no resting place, 
Time’s straitened pulse, the soul’s dread weariness, 
My freedom and my life republican.”’ 
This is very flattering to Miss Bateman, but what must she think 
of her bard when she finds him addressing these lines to Miss 
Ellen Terry : 
“* And yet, methinks, I'd rather see thee play 
That serpent of old Nile, whose witchery 
Made emperors drunken—Come, great Egypt, shake 
Our stage with all thy mimic pageants! Nay, 
I am grown sick of unreal passions, make 
The world thine Actium, me thine Antony.”’ 
And one would fancy that after this passionate declaration, Miss 
Terry would have a right to resent these lines to Mlle. Sarah Bern- 
hardt : 
“‘ Ah! surely once some urn of Attic clay 
Held thy wan dust, and thou hast come again 
Back to this common world so dull and vain, 
For thou wert weary of the sunless day, 
The heavy fields of scentless asphodel, 
The loveless lips with which men kiss in hell.’’ 

Whatever the actresses may think about the matter, the reader 
can now probably see how sickly, unnatural, and morbid is the 
whole book. If he does not, let him turn to the poem ‘* Charm- 
ides.’” There Byron’s Juan is out-Juaned. We make no very 
strenuous objection to erotic poetry as a class, although, as this 
review is read in the family circle, we decline to cull any of its 
flowers. But ‘‘ Charmides’’ is not simply erotic; it is beastly. 
What does Mr. Wilde mean by his invocations- of Milton, his 
sonnets to pure democracy, when he indulges in stuff of this sort : 

‘* Those who have never known a lover’s sin 
Let them not read my ditty, it will be 
To their dull ears so musicless and thin 
That they will have no joy of it, but ye 
To whose wan cheeks now creeps the lingering smile, 
Ye who have learned who Eros is—O listen yet awhile.”’ 

With which he proceeds into aphrodisiac detail, not in the frank 
and breezy spirit of Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,’’ but 
as a sickly youth, fortified by drugs and stupefied by liquor, might 
go in defiantly for a night’s debauch. 


A WFEKLY paper called Fiction will make its first appearance within 
afew days. It will be devoted entirely to sturies, long and short, 
‘written by Americans for Americans,’’ and published by Germans, 
i.e., Messrs. Keppler & Schwartzmann, the proprietors of Puck, 
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The Butterfly.* 


DURING the past twenty years the author of this work has con- 
tributed to various scientific journals special articles on the sub- 
ject of entomology, notably on North American butterflies, so 
that, in offering to the public a more popular work on the sub- 
ject, he has the advantage of long preparation for his task. Mr. 
Scudder, at present assistant librarian of Harvard University, is 
well known in the scientifi¢ world for his illustrated memoir on 
fossil butterflies, published by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Among those who have made a special 
study of these insects, whether at home or abroad, he stands in 
the front rank. Commencing to write at the same time with Mr. 
W. H. Edwards, Mr. Grote, and Dr. A. S. Packard, Jr., he be- 
longs to what may be called the second generation in North 
America of writers on Lepidoptera, Say, Harris, Fitch, and Clem- 
ens counting as the first. Mr. Scudder is noted for his strictly 
scientific methods, the fruit of the late Professor Agassiz's influ- 
ence in earlier days. Almost all the great professor’s pupils have 
become, if not Darwinists, yet derivatists or evolutionists. They 
generally agree that new species have been produced from old 
ones by certain changes, usually of slow growth, until the new 
kinds have become disentangled from the parent forms. In 
his present work Mr. Scudder lets us into some of the secrets of 
Nature in the production of butterflies, and enables almost any 
one to follow, though still at some distance, the mysterious pro- 
cedure. It is here, and from the popular side, that what little 
can be justly said against his work may be indicated. There 
should have been a glossary of the scientific terms used in the 
book, for the benefit of its lay readers. As it is, although their 
meaning may be gathered in most instances from the text, they 
strike the unlearned eye suddenly, and may dampen somewhat 
the nascent enthusiasm for the subject which Mr. Scudder aspires 
to lead to higher effort and result. From its scientific side the 
book is greater than its pretension. Not only is it a useful com- 
pendium of what has been published in scientific periodicals by 
different students, but it abounds in original suggestions of great 
importance. In. his chapter on the ‘‘ Origin and Development 
of Ornamentatien,’’ Mr. Scudder presents a theory novel but ex- 
cellently well worked up, upon the method by which so imany 
varied patterns have been produced, with the effect of making the 
butterflies so pleasing to the sight. 


“ That complicated or variegated patterns of coloring must have 
had their source in simpler and less varied designs, and these in 
slight variations from an absolutely uniform tone of color, will not 
be denied by any who believe in the evolution of complicated struc- 
tural forms from those of simpler organization ; and must be regarded 
as possible, if not probable, by all who study the past life of the 
globe, and see the march of life with its constant tendencies to 
differentiation, reaching its climax in its latest and most complex 
product—man.” 

Starting from the study of color patterns in the lower kinds of 
Lepidoptera, Mr. Scudder finds a basis for all the modifications of 
transverse markings which adorn the wings by intensifications of 
the deepening of tints spreading over the wings on lines parallel 
with the outer margins. ‘‘ By the breaking up of any one or 
more of these bands irto spots or bars, we may conceive two new 
forms of pattern according as the break occurs in the interspaces 
or at the veins.’’ We cannot follow this speculation any further, 
except to remark that it tallies with the method of variation in 
markings observed in nearly related species of moths in Europe and 
America. Here the variation has been supposed to depend on 
the exposure to light and the atmosphere. The transverse bands 
have changed celor, as. Mr. Grote has. shown in the pages of the 
Popular Science Monthly, in the case of Catocala Relicta. One 
of the great merits of Mr. Scudder’s book is the scientific and 
natural arrangement of its material. He considers the derivation, 
classification, and geographical distribution of the butterfly. 
The numerous cuts which illustrate his text are exact and gen- 
erally well-printed, and will be of great assistance to the student 
when he comes tu name his captures. In his nomenclature, Mr. 
Scudder adheres to the names and views on generic values pre- 
viously published in his ‘‘ Generic Revision of the Butterflies,’’ and 
for so doing he has reasons which, though open to criticism, are 
still binding with him, and so are worthy of respect. An exceed- 
ingly useful appendix completes the book, in which the details of 





* Butterflies: Their Structure, Changes and Life-History, with Special Ref 


capturing, preserving, and hatching butterflies are fully discus- 
sed. The author's style in even the dryer parts will cause the 
casual reader to lay the book down unwillingly ; while the stu- 
dent, whose business in life is largely to catch butterflies, can at 
no time dispense with its companionship. 





Matthew Arnold's ‘‘ Byron.’’* 


IN the degree in which Byron has been worshipped by his ad- 
mirers and damned by his detractors, his fate reminds one of Na- 
oleon’s. The inevitable reaction from the first tremendous out- 
urst of applause has, however, abated sufficiently to admit of 
dispassionate criticism being essayed ; and criticism of this sort 
has been attempted by Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, and Mr. J. A. Symonds. Mr. Arnold can ‘‘ remember 
the latter years of Byron’s vogue,’’ yet he is able to look at the 
poet ‘‘ without illusion."” He has long desired to see how he will 
stand when relieved of ‘* the incumbrance of his inferior and weak- 
est work.’’ The present anthology is an outgrowth of this desire. 
Having prepared it and given it to the press, the author feels 
qualified to assign to Byron his proper niche in the temple of re- 
nown. Goethe’s judgment of the man and of his poetry he holds 
to be not only the best, but almost the best possible : ‘* The Eng- 
lish . . . can point to no poet who is his like. He is differ- 
ent from all the rest, and, in the main, greater’’—his supremacy 
lying not so much in his poetry as in his personality ; ‘‘ a person- 
ality such, for its eminence,’ adds Gvethe, ‘‘ as has never been 
yet, and such as is not likely to come again.’’? But, the philoso- 
pher adds, *‘ the moment he reflects he is a child.’’ Mr. Arnold 
contrasts the personal character and puetic achievement of Byron, 
Wordsworth, and Giacomo Leopardi. ‘* Leopardi has the very 
qualities which we have found wanting to Byron; he has the sense 
for form and style, the passion for just expression, the sure and 
firm touch of the true artist. Nay, more, he has a grave fulness 
of knowledge. In like manner, Leopardi is at many 
points the superior of Wordsworth, too. He has a far wider cul- 
ture than Wordsworth, more mental lucidity, more freedom from 
illusions as to the real character of the established fact, and of 
reigning conventions ; above all, this Italian, with his pure and 
sure touch, with his fineness of perception, is far more of the art- 
ist."’ Yet, ‘‘the value of Wordsworth’s poetry, on the whole, 
stands higher for us than that of Leopardi’s, as it stands higher 
for us, I think, than that of any modern poetry except Goethe’s. 
Byron’s poetic value is also greater on the whole than Leopardi’s ; 
and his superiority turns, in the same way, upon the surpassing 
worth of something which he had and was, after all deduction has 
been made for his shortcomings.’’ This ‘‘ something,’’ we are 
told, is what Mr. Swinburne terms “‘ the splendid and imperishable 
excellence of sincerity and strength.”’ 

Mr. Arnold was persuaded to prepare this volume of selections 
by a conviction of its desirability as a companion volume to his 
Wordsworth anthology, Byron and Wordsworth being, in his view, 
the only poets of the earlier part of the century who furnish the 
material for such a work. Coleridge and Keats may have written 
better single poems than either of them, but they have not writ- 
ten so many poems of a high order of merit. Yet we are told that 
Mr. Swinburne errs in saying that Byron can be best judged and 
appreciated *‘ in the mass.’’ On the contrary, if he be read from 
beginning to end, he is ‘‘ capable of being tiresome.’’ His own 
admission is quoted, that one of his longer works is a “‘ string of 
passages’’; and Mr. Arnold argues from this that all his more 
important pieces may be cut up and served in slices with a free- 
dom inadmissible in handling the works of Shakspeare, Milton, 
or any other master whose poems were planned and executed asa 
whole—not written, as Byron wrote “‘ Lara,’’ ‘‘ while undressing, 
after coming home from balls and masquerades.’’ So Mr. Ar- 
nold gives us very little of ‘‘ Don Juan,’’ of ** Beppo,”’ of ‘* Childe 
Harold,’’ of “‘ The Siege of Corinth,’’ of ‘‘ Mazeppa.’’ He has 
aimed to illustrate Byron’s versatility, and to accomplish this he 
has included poems of inferior merit to some which are omitted 
from this volume because the class to which they belonged 
had been, as he thought, adequately represented. A book con- 
structed on this plan will not be accepted as a substitute for a 
complete edition of the poet’s works, but it will be read and re- 
ferred to much more frequently because of its convenient 
shape. We doubt not, therefore, that Mr. Arnold’s anthology 
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will perceptibly increase the number of Byron’s admirers on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and that it will go far toward establishing his 
high position among the poets of the ninteeenth century. 





“ An Ocean Free Lance.’’ * 


THE work of a novelist is, almost without exception, the result 
of observation or imagination, not of personal experience, and 
when to the difficulty of interpreting the experiences of others is 
added the necessity of using technical language, the task is. one 
which few authors care to undertake. Many an astronomer, or 
physician, or geologist can find in the driest details of his profes- 
sion poetic inspiration for himself and. his disciples ; but to in- 
terest all the orld in a specialty is perhaps the greatest triumph 
to which a writer can aspire. “‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor’’ 
was therefore equally remarkable, whether regarded as the work 
of a seaman with an exceptional literary style, or of a novelist with 
extraordinary knowledge of the sea; and in ‘“‘ An Ocean Free 
Lance’’ Mr. Russel exhibits in even greater degree this unusual com- 
bination. Many a young girl—though asignorant of nautical mat- 
ters as the young lady from Vassar who proposed a dance “ at 
the back part of the ship,’’ or her friend of the Harvard Annex 
who requested, pointing to the bowsprit, to be told the name of 
** that little mast lying down’’—will throw aside ‘*‘ Red as a Rose is 
She’’ to follow with fascinated interest the fortunes of the schooner 
Tigress. In his enthusiasm Mr. Russel endows schooners and 
sloops and men-of-war with the joys and sorrows and passions of 
human beings as cleverly as Hans Andersen ascribes to ducks ‘and 
geese and eagles and frogs the contending emotions that distract 
humanity. Indeed, when compared with the lover-like description 
of the Tigress as she lay at the dock, or with the dismantled line- 
of-battle ship like a mutilated prize-fighter waving his handker- 
chief as he limps away, or with the mischievous cutter commanded 
by a midshipman and having in tow a large French schooner like 
an ant dragging a caterpillar, or with the mysterious vessel cap- 
tured in a thick fog, or with the death uf the sinking brig, or the 
meeting with an old friend in the Bombay Castle, or the vision of 
the helpless and deserted vessel whose entire crew lay in a drunken 
stupor, the “‘ real life’’ depicted in the story is tame and common- 
place. The romance especially seems uncalled-for, and we sus- 
pect that Mr. Madison was married at last much as was Jo in 
‘* Little Women,’’ hecause the publishers demanded a wedding. 
The real heroine of the book is the Tigress, and the real hero 
her commander ; it is therefore a great mistake for the author to 
leave us in ignorance of their final fate and expect us to shift our 
sympathies suddenly to the Namur, and to consider Mr. Madi- 
son the hero simply because he is the man who gets married. 
Mr. Russel’s knowledge of seamanship is absolutely accurate, but 
his acquaintance with seamen must have been slight, to judge from 
his supposing that an officer in charge would jump overboard 
when his vessel first took fire, in pursuit of a lady passenger adrift 
ina small boat. The book is at once more poetic and more 
humorous than any other of Mr. Russel’s. As a sample of the 
humor we may quote the remark of a young man that all which 
ought to he expected of a “‘ feller’ in the way of ancestry was for 
him to reasonably assure himself that his father had been born 
before him. 

The chronology of the story seems a little mixed, and we ven- 
ture to doubt if there could have been an upright piano in the 
cabin of the *‘ Namur’’ as early as 1812, as also if a toy mer- 
chant of that period could possibly have had either the mechani- 
cal toys which he is represented as winding up to run about the 
floor, or the India-rubber balls and babies which he was in the 
habit of flinging against the wall. We are quite sure that Mr. 
Madison could not have really seen at that date a frigate ‘‘ whose 
sails shone like cotton,’* or been justified in remarking,‘‘ The 
Americans mix so much cotton in their canvas that their vessels may 
occasionally be known by their sails ;’’ for cotton sails were not 
used, even by Americans, till about 1830, and even then not for 
square-rigged vessels. It also strikes us as unusual for a garda- 
costa to be called a costagarda. 





Theological Literature. 


THE publication of Dr. Bushnell’s life did not revive the intense 
feeling of thirty vears ago, and the three volumes of his ‘‘ Literary 
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Varieties’ * will do it still less, but it will be unfortunate if the 

are not widely read. The first two are reprints: the third will 
therefore attract the chief attention, and it contains some of Bush- 
nell’s most characteristic utterances. They breathe that unfalter- 
ing faith in the unseen, that large scope of thought, that quick, 
sympathetic intelligence, that eager helplfulness, which insure an 
influence far beyond that of a mere precise scholarship or an acute 
theology. Augustus Hare had the same. So had Robertson, 
Maurice, Kingsley ; but however they may have surpassed Bush- 
nel] in other endowments, they were probably not his superiors in 
these. The article which gives the volume its name strikes at 
once the key-note of his catholicity and of his sure confidence in 
the kingdom of God as coming and to come, and the same tones 
are echoed bythe paper from the Vew Englander on ‘* Christian 
Comprehensiveness’’ which ends the collection. Of the others, 
the most remarkable is the well-known “‘ Letter to his Holiness 
Pope Gregory XVI.’’ The most useful are those on *‘ The Spir- 
itual Economy of Revivals,’’ ‘‘ Pulpit Talent,’’ and ‘* Training for 


the Pulpit Manward.’’ Everybody who ever goes to church ought, 


to read the first two of these, and no clergyman or student of 
divinity should fail to read them all. Bushnell’s style is eminently 
that of a man who has his reader or his audience before him as he 
writes. It is direct, warm; not always smooth or even good ; at. 
times diffuse : but abounding in human sympathy, now and again 
pungent with a keen wit and rich in illustrations for use, not for 
show. This famous one is always worth quoting, (‘‘ Training for 
the Pulpit Manward’’) : ‘* The fine declaimers and speaking pro- 
digies of the schools turn out ; to be only men of straw ; 
with the disadvantage of not being combustible.”’ 


BISHOP CHATARD’S lecturesf represent a stalwart Roman Catho- 
licism, which will find a response in many hearts within his own 
communion. They cannot be called acute or profound, though 
they show at times something of scholastic learning, and a certain 
ingenuity—very likely quite sincere. They make no pretension to 
covering the whole field of doctrine ; justification and sanctifica- 
tion, for example, are touched upon only incidentally, while much 
space is given to the need of authority, and to ecclesiastical and 
papal infallibility. The friendly but unquestioning dogmatism of 
these discussions only increases the regret which a Protestant must 
feel that a church with powers and opportunities so vast should be 
committed to doctrines which he is compelled utterly to reject. 
The opposition is nowhere clearer than in the chapter on ‘‘ Faith 
and its Requisites,’’ where the author acknowledges that savin 
faith may be found outside of the Romish Church ; for such fait 
is, in his mind, ‘‘ the result of tradition in families, which has led 
many to accept revelation on the authority of those who went be- 
fore, unquestioningly. It is belief in the Bible, not pri- 
vate judgment, which constitutes their faith in God’s work on 
earth.’’ Thus, to Bishop Chatard, that phase of experience is a 
redeeming feature in Protestantism which is really a negation of 
Protestantism. The essence of Protestantism is not a traditional 
belief in the Bible, but personal access to Christ. In another 
place the book narrates the marvellous cure of a Belgian cripple. 
This man had for eight years suffered with a leg so thoroughly 
broken that he could turn the foot entirely round, but was instan- 
taneously healed by our Lady of Lourdes. Bishop Chatard has 
seen him, and heard the reports of eye-witnesses— among others, 
that of a ‘‘ religious’’ with whom the restored man had left his 
crutches. 


“Lorimer and Wife.” ¢ 


THAT Loritmer’s first name is Barry and his wife’s maiden name 
Claire Gascoigne, will be perhaps sufficient indication of the gen- 
eral style of Margaret Lee’s novel. Their married life meets 
with the disaster which might be expected to follow a wedding 
ceremony beginning with *‘the march from Lucia;’’ and we 
should suspect, from the episode with regard to woman’s suffrage 
and general independence in the middle of the book, that the story 
had been written ‘‘ with a purpose,’’ did not the lady at the close 
decide to return to the domestic joys which she had lost, though 
not forfeited. 





* x. Work and Play. 11. Moral Uses of Dark Thin 111. Building Erasin Re- 
ligion, $1.50 each. By Horace Bushnell. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+ Christian Truths. Lectures by the Rt. Rev. Francis Silas Chatard, D.D., 
Bishop of Vincennes. New York: Catholic Publication gag 

= — and Wife. By Margaret Lee. Paper, 50 cents. ew York : George W. 
Harlan. 
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COLLEGE DISCIPLINE. 


Ir has rarely occurred to any of our old-fashioned edu- 
cators that the vandalism of the average American student 
is a severe reflection upon the system of which he is the re- 
sult. We cannot persuade ourselves that the depravity of 
human nature is any greater in the United States than in 
the rest of the world, and if American youths in college be- 
have worse than German or French youths who cultivate 
the classics, the inference lies near that the American system 
has a tendency to stimulate into abnormal activity the 
latent depravity which, according to the Bible, lurks in all 
of us. However paradoxical the statement may sound to 
the professor who still believes in ‘‘ marks’’ and compulsory 
prayers, we are confident that a great majority of those 
who have had an opportunity of comparing American meth- 
ods of discipline with the German policy of non-interfer- 
ence, must have arrived at conclusions far from flattering to 
our patriotic vanity. It is certainly a very absurd require- 
ment that a professor who, if he pretends to sound scholar- 
ship, must have his time fully occupied with research and 
teaching, should also act as a sort of police officer, pay 
domiciliary visits at unexpected hours, and generally super- 
intend the morality of his students. A professor who de- 
lights in this kind of work, prowling about the campus at 
late hours, hoping to catch. some violator of the rules, put- 
ting down ‘‘ demerits’’ in his class-book with fierce satisfac- 
tion, and displaying a kind of feline ingenuity in entrapping 
youthful malefactors, is not and can never be a scholar and 
a scientific investigator in the highest sense. Imagine men 
like Helmholtz or Max Miiller or Mommsen troubling them- 
selves about their students’ absence from church, or report- 
ing to their parents if they stayed out late at night. Surely 
Helmholtz would have had small leisure to study the laws of 
‘* The Conservation of Force,’’ or to discover the ophthal- 
moscope, if the Berlin University had charged him with 
such duties ; Mommsen would hardly have overthrown the 
authority of Livy and revolutionized the study of Roman 
history ; and Max Miiller would not have startled orthodox 
Oxford by his researches concerning ‘‘ The Science of Re- 
ligion.’”’ The one class of interest (even apart from the 
question of time) necessarily excludes the other ; and pro- 
fessors who are degraded by their enforced acceptance of 
the duties which in our old-fashioned colleges are still im- 
posed upon them, will gradually lose whatever scholarly in- 
stincts they may by nature have been endowed with, and 
degenerate into mere schoolmasters. 


This is, in our opinion, one of the reasons why real learn- - 


ing in American colleges has, as compared with its state in 
the universities of Germany, been always at a low ebb. 
Distinguished scholars we have always had and have still 
in our institutions of learning, but we venture the assertion 
that in no case have they been those who expended their 
energies as disciplinarians. It must be borne in mind that 
the modern specialist gains no reputation by merely appro- 
priating the knowledge of the past in his branch of study ; 
he must continually question Nature and push back the 


boundary of darkness which on all sides surrounds him. 
He must mark out a new path of investigation and arrive at 
new results. The ideal professor is not the mere pedagogue 
who sits at his desk hearing recitations, calling frolicsome 
students to order and conscientiously ranking their perfor- 
mances by means of ‘‘ marks.’’ The time has evidently 
come for the return of the latter type to his proper sphere 
and the establishment in professorial chairs of zealous special- 
ists. But before this result can be accomplished, several 
important changes must be brought about which would mili- 
tate seriously against American college traditions. Never- 
theless, to any one who takes the trouble to open his eyes it 
is evident that these very changes are now being cautiously 
introduced and are by slow degrees modifying our system 
beyond recognition. The old monastic regime, with dor- 
mitories, compulsory worship, and a rigid moral discipline, 
is gradually being superseded in our more advanced colleges 
by the German system of partly elective studies, individual 
responsibility, and complete secularization. President Eliot, 
who is a wide-awake and far-sighted man has for several 
years been introducing experiments at Harvard which tend 
in this direction, and if the results have not in every in- 
stance seemed encouraging, it has been chiefly because the 
old machinery does not readily adapt itself to any radical 
change, and acomplete renovation would have been opposed 
by a public opinion which always jealously guards the tra- 
ditions of an ancient and honored institution of learning. 

’ Another great drawback has been the comparative youth 
of American students and their consequent inability to make 
profitable use of the liberty which the elective system and a 
relaxation of discipline would allow them. But when, in spite 
of these difficulties, President Eliot’s innovations have met 
with a fair degree of success and have been approved by all 
true friends of higher education, there is every reason for 
regarding his reforms as an augury of a change which 
in time will extend to all the universities of the coun- 
try. The increased rigidity of the entrance examinations 
and the increased requirements throughout the course have 
already had the effect of raising the average age of the stu- 
dents, while the establishment of a pension fund and the 
sharpened competition will force into retirement the elder 
and feebler members of the faculty who are unable to re- 
spond to the demands of the times. As regards discipline, 
it is almost a truism that the less a student is governed, the 
better he is apt to behave. If, for instance, an undergrad- 
uate absents himself from a lecture or recitation and the 
next day brings an oral excuse, it is frequently the custom of 
the professor to cross-examine him and thus indirectly to 
question his veracity. We have the testimony of men of 
wide experience that this is a very bad policy. While a 
student would be conscious of a sort of puerile triumph in 
imposing upon the professor who cross-questioned him, he 
would have no such incentive for deceiving a man who 
treated him with gentlemanly consideration and trusted in 
his honor. When the time came for the examination, there 
would, of course, be an opportunity for testing the acquire- 
ments of the absentee and no instructor ever lost the respect 
of his students by being just, though merciless, on such occa- 
sions. The many disturbances which have during recent 
years taken place at our colleges are due chiefly, we think, 
to excessive government. It is the colleges where the 
restraints are greatest and the discipline most severe that 
have earned an unenviable notoriety by shooting affrays, 
brutal hazing, and nocturnal escapades. It is not very long 


since the students of Princeton College (which is conspicu- 
ous as the champion of antiquated methods) startled the 
public by engaging in an armed onslaught upon the quieter 
theologians who reside within the precincts of their Alma 
Some time previously, freshmen and sophomores 
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fired pistols at each other, and minor squabbles are, accord- 
ing to all reports, of frequent occurrence. In fact, when 
Princeton undertakes to remind the public of its existence, 
it is usually by a manifesto of its president expelling rebel- 
lious youths or forbidding the students to make excursions 
to Trenton or some other equally unhallowed town. At 
Harvard, where existing restraints are constantly being re- 
laxed and the manhood of the student is developed by ap- 
peals to his honor and self-respect, hazing has practically 
disappeared, and when the university signalizes its existence 
to the world, it is by the introduction of some new study, 
by educational experiments of universal interest, or by such 
worthy achievements as the successful performance of the 
Greek tragedy whch recently drew together scholars from 
all parts of the country. This is a sign of the times, and 
shows the present to be a period of transition. 





THE SHORE WITHOUT A PORT. 


I KNow a shore without a port: — 

’Twere better be the east wind’s sport 
Than to adventure here ! 

Sails drooped and motionless, we stand, 

Not more than one poor league from land, 
Yet thither may not steer. 


Such calm prevails—’twere not more vain, 
Shipmates, upon the waveless plain 
To give the sail and oar. 
Like flickering metal, cooled in mold, 
A solid sea of burnished gold 
Divides us from the shore. 


Fair is the land and flowerful : 

On many an old-wrecked, floating hull, 
Wing’d seeds, windblown, alight ; 

They spring again in rank display— 

The lotus, kissed with sun and spray, 
And unknown flowers of night. 


Good sooth ! an idle crew are we 
To have no errand on the sea 
No trade with any strand. 
We nothing do but strive to guess, 
(With lids half-shut in idleness, ) 
What shapes are on the land. 


Some say this region is the home 

Of elf, and sprite, and urchin gnome, 
A shrewd and jealous clan ; 

And some have seen a gala rout, 

Of Loves and Graces, borne about 
In Cytherea’s van. 


But some, of holier vision, deem 

This is the seat of every dream 
The Gods send dreaming youth : 

Our crew is like to mutiny, 

No two the same delight can see, 
Yet each contends for Truth ! 


EpitH M. TsHoMAs. 





“ Baby Rue.” * 


TURNING the leaves of ‘‘Baby Rue,’’ one feels, from the headings 
of the chapters, that the author is a woman, though it is advertised 
in London as the work of Henry M. Clay. The knowledge of 
profanity, drunkenness, and card-playing displayed in the 
story fails to bear as convincing testimony to the writer’s 
sex as does the single quotation from Mrs. Browning. The author 
is, indeed, no ordinary person, but one of rare culture and experi- 
ence ; and, best and rarest of all, a conscientious novelist. The 





* Baby Rue. No Name Series. $1. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


amount of labor evidently expended in the preparation of *‘ Baby 
Rue”’ is appalling. If we have any fault to find- -and we hesitate 
to find any with a novel so lofty in purpose, so faithful in execu- 
tion, so deserving in style of the highest praise—it is that too 
much pains has been taken with it. ‘‘ Montes pariunt,’’ and 
although the result is not by any means *‘ rzdzculus,’’ the elaborate- 
ness of preparation is hardly justified by the results. We fail to 
see, for instance, why it was necessary for the hero to have an 
historical background and an appendix; in very trying circum- 
stances he behaves like a Christian gentleman and soldier ; but 
when we are told that this is because he was a ‘* Leszinksky,’’ we 
ask ‘‘ Why Leszinksky ?’’ as persistently as Betsey Trotwood on 
visiting the rookery demanded ‘* Wy rookery? I don’t see any 
rooks !’’ It would seem at first as if the question haunting the 
author (and that some question haunts her beneath the surface of 
mere story-telling is evident at once) were that of heredity. 
She is interested in trying to decide how a descendant of noble- 
men of the ninth century would behave if confronted with Ameri- 
can problems. Finding that the descendant of noblemen does 
not behave with any remarkable originality, we fancy that the 
question of heredity is to be solved in Baby Rue herself. Born 
of a Polish father, an American mother, with a pagan ancestress, 
a Jewish name, a Catholic god-mother, and held at the font by a 
hard swearing young cavalryman, we ask with the author, ‘* What 
is to become of her ?”’ 

This question is never answered ; Baby Rue at the close of the 
novel is only about three weeks older than when in the early part 
of the book the incident befalls her on which the story hangs. 
Precisely here, however, lies the power of the book. People fond 
of ingenuities considered it a remarkable thing that the author of 
‘* Rutledge’’ never once named her heroine ; some one else (was 
it Hawthorne ?) wished to write a novel in which the heroine 
should never appear, but be known wholly through her influence 
on other lives. In Baby Rue the idea is carried out as far as prac- 
ticable. The heroine appears in person only half a dozen times, 
and speaks in the entire course of the story only twenty-two 
words, eight of which are simply ‘‘ papa’’ and ‘* mamma ;’’ yet 
this spirited little atom, who obeys her father with an air which 
means ‘‘I’m doing what you say because I want to; but if I 
didn’t, I wouldn’t,’” is the touchstone which reveals to us the char- 
acter and temptations of a score of heroes and heroines. The real 
point at issue is the Indian question ; never has this been placed 
before us in such fascinating form, and it is a sign of very re- 
markable power in the writer that she has roused to its highest 
and deepest our sympathy for the wronged race, while acknow]l- 
edging frankly those atrocities on their own part which made the 
father of Baby Rue beg that his little daughter be shot by his own 
troops rather than suffered to remain in their hands alive. 

The book is one of great earnestness and beauty, of exceeding 
interest and undeniable power. In all fiction we recall no more 
touching incident than the friendly Indian's bringing, in his folded 
blanket, about a square foot of damp, sandy earth, bearing the im- 
print of the little lost child’s foot which proves her to be still 
alive. He must be, indeed, a hardened reader of fiction who can 
read without moist eyes how the young officer stooped to kiss 
the footprint of his Baby Rue and offered a hundred dollars to the 
man who would carry it intact to the child’s mother at the fort. 





Minor Notices. 


PUCK’S exclamation ‘* What fools these mortals be !"’ rises in- 
voluntarily to our lips on reading this compendium of superstitions 
and proverbial sayings.* It seems almost incredible that peo- 
ple ol ean mind should ever have believed one half the things 
recorded here as among the traditional beliefs of the Eng- 
lish race ; and it is stranger stil] that many of these traditions are 
still matters of faith, not only among the lower, but among the 
higher classes. Yet superstition lurks in almost every heart, 
and Mr. Dyer has been at pains to gather together a vast 
amount of information concerning the various forms under which 
it has appeared in different parts of the United Kingdom. First 
he groups together, under the head of “* Birth and Infancy,”’ all 
the superstitions that cluster about the first stage of human exis- 
tence—those which concern the days and hours of birth, the caul, 
the changeling, the evil eye, rocking an empty cradle, the maple 





* Domestic Folk-Lore. By the Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, author of “ British 
hn ~ =a —, etc. Paper, 25 cents. London and New York: Cassell, Petter, 
alpin 0. 
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and the ash, the power of baptism, etc., etc. Then the periods 
of childhood, of love and of courtship, of marriage, death and 
burial, are treated in like manner ; and the compiler passes on to 
a consideration of the superstitions that relate to the Gane body 
and to articles of dress, table superstitions, furniture omens, 
household superstitions, popular divinations and common ailments, 
concluding with a chapter on miscellaneous household lore—con- 
cerning horseshoes, precautions against witchcraft, ‘‘ the charm- 
er,’’ second-sight, dreams, nightmare, and ghosts. Of the hundreds 
of quaint notions passed in rapid review before the reader's eyes 
nearly all are more or less picturesque, many are pretty and well 
worthy of preservation, while others again are shocking and re- 
putsive. For instance, the image of a fair voung girl plucking a 
flower to Jearn whether her lover be true or false is always a 
pleasing one; not so the image of a withered hag lying all 
night in an out-building with a dead man’s hand pressed to her 
neck in the vain hope of driving thence a wen. But Mr. Dyer is 
oo impartial ; his aim is not the beautiful but the true, and 

e has evidently devoted many weary hours to the task of collect- 
ing and putting together these odds and ends. His book is of a 
class that finds many readers, and for his sake this is fortunate, 
for it is the matter and not the manner of his volume that will 
insure its popularity. It is plain that a vast amount of material 
has been rejected in the work of compilation, and it may be that 
the dryness of Mr. Dyer’s style is due in great measure, to the 
process of condensation. Few persons will be tempted to read 
the book through, as they would read a book of the same sort pre- 
pared by a more graphic writer; but they will find it of lasting 
value as a work of reference. 


WHEN Mr. Black was sketching Nan Beresford,* a second 
Beautiful Wretch looked over his shoulder and furtively whis- 
pered, ** Me, too !’’ for while Nan remains his heroine, the inter- 
est of the book gathers about the younger sister, who, we are 
told, was quite as beautiful, and who certainly is much more of a 
wretch. The book is very pleasant reading, but it is Madge who 
gives the pleasantness, with her girl-like manners, her remarkable 
little letters, and a shallowness of nature which almost succeeds in 
being admirable.simplicity. . The legitimate love-making is rather 
prosaic, but Mr. Black has invented a new way of ridding himself 
of the eldest son when his hero happens to be the younger. The 
illustrations are really good, although so numerous as to suggest 
that they were necessary as “‘ padding,’’ especially when it was 
thought worth while to have a special sketch of the young man 
recording his name in the hotel register. The minor characters 
are all well drawn ; there seems scarcely reason enough for the 
introduction of ‘* Singing Sal;’’ but we especially commend the 
sensible young Jady who consented to allow a comparative stran- 
ger to join her traveling party because in case of trouble with the 
driver it would be so nice to have a man near to use bad lan- 
guage. We also like the aristocratic old lady whose great dread 
wis that she would be expected to kiss an unwelcome daughter- 
in-law, but who on meeting her suddenly melted and kissed her 
first on one cheek and then on the other ; and we cordially approve 
of the good young man of no particlar origin, who was sams 
“* pere’’ et sans reproche. 


WITHOUT its sub-title, the name of this book} would have 
very little significance. At best the name is not agood one. We 
can conceive of fields that would yield a much richer harvest than 
those which Mr. Phelan has seen fit to glean, even had he been at 
liberty to gather all the good things that came within his reach. 
He tells us, however, that ‘‘ several noted names’’ have been 
omitted because-of his failure to obtain permission .to use them ; 
yet he calls the attention of ‘‘ critics of this book’’ to the fact 
that ‘‘ invidious distinction’’ has not *‘ had a voice in making up 
the volume.’’ He also apologizes to Doctor Burke for the un- 
avoidable cutting down of his introduction. 
unnecessary, for the Doctor’s second sentence has been so cur- 
tailed that it fails to correctly express his meaning. Itreads: ‘* Its 
[the book’s] object is to present one or more poems from Catholic 
American poets.’’ Certainly it should read : ‘‘ One or more poems 
from each of the better-known,”’ etc., or words to that effect. 
‘The average of the book is raised somewhat by the selections from 
Isabel C. Irwin and Maurice F. Egan, and more conspicuously still 





* The Beautiful Wretch. By William Black. Franklin Square Library, 20 cts. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

+ Gleanings : from our own Fields. . Being Selections from Catholic American 
Poets. By George F, Phelan. New York: P. O’Shea. 


This apology is not . 


by Clementine Howarth’s ‘* Thou;Wilt Never Grow Old.’’ John 
Boyle 0’Reilly is poorly represented by ** The Old School Clock.’’ 


IN this volume* Mr. Barnard has gathered together the fruits of 
years of research in the field of co-operation. Many of the chap- 
ters have been republished from magazines and periodicals. Mr. 
Barnard is no utopian ; he has no wild plans for bettering man- 
kind ; he simply looks at the question from a business standpoint. 
He tells the story of the Hubert Home Club Associations and the 
Ladies’ Co-operative Dress Association, and gives many interest- 
ing facts and much important information on the subject of co- 
operation. 


WE can safely recommend “‘ Visited on the Children’’ + to the 
people, always numerous, who want “‘ something to read.’’ It is 
not uninteresting, though the dramatis persone are the usual 
favorites of the British novelist, and the processes are occasionally 
so slow as to tempt us to remind the author that only Henry 
James, Jr., can write long paragraphs with impunity. The lan- 
guage, however, is good, and the moral unexceptionable. 





The July Portfolio. 


A TRIFLE thin and bare are the contents of 7e Portfo/zo of late. 
The July issue redeems itself as usual by one thoughtful article 
and two good plates. The development of genre in early Italian 
art is a charming subject which Mr. F. G. Stephens treats with 
happy touch, not telling us too much, and yet imparting informa- 
tion here and there with an art which makes the reader look for 
more. The papers will be continued ; they are founded on an 
address at Liverpool delivered in connection with the gallery of 
pictures donated by William Roscoe and the pictures themse!ves 
are used as corroborative evidence in the address and several are 
reproduced in wood-cut for Zhe Portfolio. The subject seems 
restricted if one looks merely to the superscription of the article, 
but in fact to trace the development of genre in Italy is to make a 
study of the entire movement of Italian art. Mr. Stephens has 
proposed to himself to ‘* display the growth of the human element 
sin pictorial design as it may be said to have evolved itself—not 
out of darkness, for there was no such thing as darkness in the 
condition of Christian Art—from the severely conventional and 
purely sacerdotal mode in which painting was crystallized during 
several centuries, until the time arrived when, in Italy at least, 
themes the most sacred and motives of undoubted holiness were 
treated frankly, pathetically, and, if I may say so, humanely, but 
with so little irreverence that even humor found expression with- 
out being in fault.’" The editor writes a short sketch of William 
Henry Hilliard of Auburn, N. Y., whose ** Fishing Boats off the 
Coast of Holland’’ has been etched by Kent Thomas for this 
number. Mr. Hamerton thinks that the painter has exaggerated 
the spars of the Dutch lugger in the foreground, but admires the 
weather effects—clouds, gusts, shower, and sunshine, “‘ tossing 
water and shifting wind.’’ A chromo-lithograph of a piece of, Ve- 
netian embroidery in silk on unbleached canvas makes an illustra- 
tion to a third paper on ‘‘ Some Italian Embroideries,’’ by A. H. 
Church, which is very agreeable in the eye. Mr. Hamerton’’s 
‘** Art Chronicle’ may be useful as a record, but it is not particu- 
larly bright or decided. Is it fancy, or can one really detect in 
the notices of English pictures a desire to be well with as many 
painters as possible? A natural wish, verily ; but one apt to en- 
courage feeble verdicts. 





A Short History of Art.§ 


THE passion for primers is comparatively a new symptom of 
our age and belongs plainly enough to the general movernent to- 
ward universal instead of special education. Primers have their 
place in the educational economy ; they lead the child during the 
first steps of learning ; they give him outlines which later applica- 
tion may fill up if the time for such application be granted. And 
sometimes primers surprise those who consider themselves well 
on in a subject, for it is plain that they have done something even 
if it be no more than to show how much in the old books is pad- 
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ding, and, therefore, how much time has been wasted over unim- 
portant particulars. But we must make distinctions: there are prim- 
ers and primers. For what class of readers is this ‘‘Short His- 
tory of Art’’ compiled out of Liibke and other writers—for the 
general run of adult readers? If so, we are sure that it would be 
better for them to take more time and more thought to their read- 
ing than is possible in a book of this kind, howevér well compiled. 
Or is it arranged as a text-book for pupils? We should then say 
that it was well done, but that it labors under the serious question 
whether it be well to burden the already overtaxed curriculum of 
schools with another book, which, however interesting in its sub- 
ject, cannot fail to be dry. We all know the hopeless feeling that 
comes over the imaginative or the conscientious child at the sight 
of his school books. Unless he has some one to explain, discuss, 
and discourse upon the dry points presented in the primer, his in- 
terest is never aroused, and he either shirks his lessons or resigns 
himself to the parrot-like acquisition of the text at a great disad- 
vantage compared with his dull and plodding brother. So far as it 
is possible to overcome the difficulties of her task without resort to 
a novel treatment of the subject-matter the authoress has done her 
duty conscientiously. The wood-cuts are not elaborate pieces of 
engraving, but entirely adequate to the office for which they are in- 
tended ; paper and type are practical and handsome. Instructors 
who believe in early courses on the history of art will certainly 
find this a very fair sort of text-book. 





Landor’s Daily Habits. 


WE take pleasure in reproducing the following interesting para- 
graph from Prof. Sidney Colvin’s life of Landor, which will be 
published to-day (Saturday) by the Messrs, Harper, in their Eng- 
lish Men of Letters series : 

‘**Landor’s habits were to breakfast at nine, and write princi- 
pally before noon. His mode of writing was peculiar ; he would 
sit absorbed in apparently vacant thought, but inwardly giving the 
finishing touches to the verses or the periods which he had last 
been maturing while he walked or lay awake at night ; when he 
was ready he would seize suddenly on one of the many scraps of 
paper and one of the many stumps of swan's quill that usually 
lay at hand, and would write down what was in his head hastily, 
in his rough sloping characters, sprawling or compressed, accord- 
ing to the space, and dry the written paper in the ashes. At two 
he dined, either alone or in the company of some single favored 
friend, often on viands which he had himself bought and dressed, 
and with the accompaniment, when the meal was shared by a 
second person, of a few glasses of some famous vintage from the 
family cellar. In the afternoon he walked several miles, in all 
weathers, having a special preference for a village near Bath 
(Widcombe), in the beautiful churchyard of which he had now 
determined that he should be buried. From about seven in the 
evening, after the simplest possible tea, he generally read till late 
at night. His walls were covered with bad pictures, which he 
bought cheap, as formerly from the dealers of Florence, so now 
from those of. Bath, and which his imagination endowed with every 
sign and every circumstance of authenticity. 

“* In this manner twenty long years went by, during which Lan- 
dor passed with little abatement of strength from elderly to patri- 
archal age. As time went on, the habits of his life changed al- 
most imperceptibly. The circuit of his walks grew narrower ; his 
visits to London and elsewhere less frequent. His friends of the 
younger generation, Dickens and Forster especially, and without 
fail, were accustomed every year to run down to Bath and bear 
him company on his birthday, the 30th of January. Carlyle, 
whose temper of hero-worship found much that was congenial in 
Landor’s writings, and who delighted in the sterling and vigorous 
qualities of the man, once made the same journey in order to visit 
him. I do not know whether the invitation was ever accepted which 
Landor addressed to another illustrious junior in the following 
scrap of friendly doggerel : 

‘*T entreat you, Alfred Tennyson, 
Come and share my haunch of venison. 
I have tvo a bin of claret, 
Good, but better when you share it. 
Tho’ ’tis only a small bin, 
There’s a stock of it within ; 
And, as sure as l’m a rhymer, 
Half a butt of Rudesheimer. 
Come ; among the sons of men is none 
Welcomer than Alfred Tennyson ?”’ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


IT is said that a new German paper is about to be started in New 
York, with Mr. George Ehret, the brewer, as proprietor. 

D. Appleton & Co. have nearly ready a new edition of ‘‘ New York 
Illustrated,’’ containing twice the original number of illustrations. 


An edition of Pascoe's ‘‘ Dramatic List’ has been prepared with 
Woodbury-type portraits of some of the principal English actors and 
actresses. 


Mr. W. Noel Sainsbury has a paper in the last number of the 
Antiguary on ‘‘ The First Parliament in America,’’ to which he as- 
cribes the date 1619, and places it in Virginia. 

Alphonse Daudet’s new novel ‘‘ Numa Roumestan,’’ will be pub- 
lished in October. A limited edition will be printed on Dutch paper 
by the French publisher, M. Charpentier 


An English antiquarian has just discovered at Lyons, France, a map 
bearing the date 1514, with the name America printed onit. This is 
supposed to be the earliest map that gives that name to the new world. 


A memoir of Lieut. Irving, of H. M. S. Terror, whose remains 
were brought from King William’s Land by Lieut. Schwatka’s party, 
and recently buried in Scotland, has just been published at Edinburgh. 


A translation of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s romance ‘‘ The Trumpet- 
Major’ is appearing in Paris as the feutlleton of the Francais. The 
novel relates to the time of the threatened invasion of England by 
Bonaparte in 1803-5. 


The Lippincotts have in press ‘‘ Words, Facts and Phrases ; a Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-way Matters,’’ compiled 
by Eliezer Edwards, which they will bring out in unifofm style with 
their ‘* Brevrer’s Reader’s Handbook.”’ 

The leading London dailies and some of the weeklies (fifteen in all) 
spell the poet’s name Shakespeare ; the Spectator, Atheneum, and four 
other papers make it Shakspeare ; while four, including the Morning 
Post, have adupted the still more condensed form of Shakspere. 

The educational books published by Henry Holt & Co., embrace a 
mathematical series by Professor Newco.nb. The ‘‘ Algebra’’ and 
‘* Geometry’ are now ready, and the others are in course of prepara- 
tion. The same firm has added Gardiner’s English histories to its 
list. : 

Scribner's, Monthly will move out of its old quarters over Charles 
Scribner's Sons’ book-store in Broadway in October, and, as The 
Century, take possession of a floor in the new building, No. 33 Union 
Square, north. It is said that the North American Review will take 
possession of the present Scridner offices. 

Mr. J. C. Harris (‘‘ Uncle Remus’’) has written a story of Southern 
life, which will be ready for the printer inthe fall. It will probably be 
published in Zhe Century as a short serial and appear in book form 
later in the year. Mr. Harris has written two or three other short 
stories which will appear in the same volume. 


In a little monograph entitled ‘‘ The Mystery of Hamlet, an at- 
tempt to solve an old Problem,’’ which the Lippincotts will bring out 
in a few weeks, Mr. Edward P. Vining, a railway freizht agent in 
Omaha, Nebraska, argues that Hamlet was a woman who for state 
purposes had been disguised and brought up as a man. 


A book appropriate to the season of travelis Mr. Tristam J. Ellis’s 


.‘*On a Raft and Through the Desert.’’ Mr. Ellis, who is an artist as 


well as a writer, has illustrated his book with thirty-eight etchings on 
copper. Unlike most bvoks of its class, this is extremely readable. 
A.small édition de luxe is published by Scribner & Welford. 


Mrs. Frances Ann Kemble has written a continuation of her ‘‘ Re- 
cords of a Girlhood,’’ which will be published this fall under the title 
** Records of a Womanhood.’’ The new volume promises to be even 
more entertaining than the first, for it contains letters from and anec- 
dotes relating to some of the foremost literary and theatrical men of 
the past thirty years. 


The death-is announced of Prefessor Theodore Benfey, the German 
Oriental scholar. Professor Benfey was born at Nérten near Gét- 
tingen. of Jewish parents, in 1809. The last years of his life were de- 
voted to the preparation of a grammar of the Vedic language, but he 
died before it was completed, and students of the Veda still lack a.work 
which would greatly facilitate their labors. 


The new English minister, Mr. Sackville West, comes to this coun- 
try thoroughly instructed by the British government on the question 
of international copyright. Since Mr. Lowell has shown the legality 
of a treaty on the subject, it has been decided to settle the question in 
that way. Mr. Sackville West will be accompanied by Mr. Daldy 
(late of Daldy, Isbister & Co.), who is sent out by the British govern- 
ment, and who, it is understood, also represents the publishers’ in- 
terests. There is every reason to believe that the knotty question of 
international copyright will be settled very soon. 


The American publishers of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, announce that they will supply their sub- 
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scribers with new maps of Illinois and Indiana, those already issued 
being found imperfect. They also announce in behalf of the Messrs. 
Black, that similar maps will be prepared to take the place of those of 
California, Florida, and Georgia, previously published ; and to these 
will be added maps of Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
and Delaware, of which only sketch maps have heretofore been given. 
These ten maps, prepared with the aid of the most recent surveys and 
the census of 1880, will present the latest and most reliable informa- 
tion, and will form a complete series of the States treated in the vol- 
umes thus far issued. They will be bound in pamphlet form and fur- 
nished grazis to all subscribers for the Edinburgh subscription edition, 
who have already received the twelfth volume. . 

The Atheneum (July 16) pays the following trikute to the Presi- 
dent of the United States: ‘‘ Authors on both sides of the Atlantic 
have special reason for being thankful that President Garfield is mak- 
ing rapid progress toward recovery. The overtures for the conclu- 
sion of an international copyright treaty between his country and ours, 
which were originated by his predecessor, have been continued by 
Mr. Secretary Blaine, at his personal instigation and with his warm 
sympathy for the object to be attained. He is one of the most culti- 
vated presidents who have sat in the seat of Washington. His col- 
lection of the works of Horace is said to be the most complete in his 
country, and his appreciation of the great Roman classic is genuine 
and thorough. Should he be spared to remove from the United States 
the stigma of alien authors being treated with as great disregard of 
natural rights as negroes once were, he will acquire a fresh title to the 
admiration and gratitude of posterity.’’ 








THE FINE ARTS 








Club Architecture. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC: 

Once upon a time there was, in a great city, a great club of worthy 
men who for the most part knew little or nothing about the fine arts. 
But it was necessary, some of them thought, to have a new house. 
Whereupon several of the loudest talkers and smartest business men 
were appointed to ‘‘ put the thing through.’’ Of these, each, with one 
exception, returned to his usual pursuits with a peaceful conscience, 
because that one showed himself eager to take the whole work on his 
own shoulders. He was a ‘‘ dreadful smart’’ man, as they say in 
Scotland, his native place; and he was aware that in the great city 
any property had an always increasing value in case large and hand- 
some buildings were put up in the vicinity. He and other canny Scots 
therefore laid their heads together and settled on a showy position for 
the new club, where it would do the most benefit to adjoining prop- 
erty. Next came the building. There were several architects in the 
great city second to none in the land, and possibly the very best to be 
had. But Scotsmen are clannish, and it had been ordained that the 
building was to be erected by a Scot. Many architects sent in plans. 
There was one from Scotland, which was not only costlier than the 
best offered by the architects of the great city, but furthermore stupid 
in conception and incomplete. Time was allowed, however, for this 
plan to be withdrawn and altered. Still it was costlier than others 
and badly arranged. Nevertheless, since the ‘* dreadful smart ’’ Scot 
had resolved that his countryman should have the award, and since he 
moved about faster than three other committeemen, talked louder, 
and in every way showed himself smarter, the Scotch plans were taken. 
In process uf time aruse a mass of masonry designed in the worst pos- 
sible taste, unsuited to the original meaning of the club, uncomfoit- 
able because of the surrender of comfort for magnificence, and costing 
a sum that made architects thrust their tongues into their several 
cheeks. 

Of course New York does not contain this pretentious pile ; if the 
story be true at all, it must refer to London or some other great city 
southward of the Land o’ Groats. It is merely told here to enforce a 
warning against the usual practice in cases of thé kind. The commit- 
tee appointed, as a rule, does not consist entirely, or even in majority, 
of the men of taste in the association. And when such men are ap- 


pointed, it is difficult both to get them to do any work and to prevent | 


the pushing and scheming man of business talent, and generally of 
execrable taste, from making a mess of the whole affair. There is 
some mysterious law of Providence arranged expressly for the morti- 
fication .of the club men that place in positions of such unusual deli- 
cacy just the worst person in the whole association. And as he, as a 
rule, works like a bee at the labor for which he is particularly unfit, 
the drones of the club find some difficulty in denouncing him as they 
would like to. They rage in private, and the innocent stranger is 
sometimes mystified by coming upon a very furnace of bottled-up 
wrath when he merely wished to compliment his city friend on the un- 
usual magnificence, or let us say costliness, of his club. But surely it 
is the clubman’s fault. Could he not have demanded longer trials, 
greater publicity, more discussion of the plans ? 


“In person he is small, dark, pale. 


The truth is that designs for a great building ought to be prepared 
with far greater care, be paid for, and be submitted to examination in- 
side and outside the charmed circle of committee or club. The choice 
having gradually fastened upon two or three leading plans, the 
authors of these should be allowed further payments for more partic- 
ular designs, embracing models in wood, wax, or clay, so that club 
members unused, to architectural drawings can form a dennite idea 
of how the edifice is to look. So much care is the least that a club 
ought to expect from the men to whom it intrusts a matter that is of 
importance, not merely to every man in the club, and probably to his 
sons after him, but also to the citizens who take pride in the looks of 
their town, 

K. L. M, 


New York, July, 1881. 





Notes on a Young ‘“Impressionist.’’ 


Few pictures have attracted more attention at the exhibitions of the 
National Academy and the Society of American Artists than those 
painted by Mr. J. Frank Currier. This attention has not always been 
flattering ; indeed Mr. Currier’s pictures have oftener irritated than 
pleased. They belong to the most advanced class of the ‘‘ impression- 
ist’’ school, and are often the merest adumbrations. Our readers will, 
we think, be interested in the following notes jotted down by an ad- 
mirer of this young artist. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC: 

J. Frank Currier went to Munich from Antwerp, where he had 
been studying for two years, about the year 1870. He entered the 
Academy class in drawing, and besides winning a medal became a 
great favorite with his teacher, Prof. Raab. Leaving Raab’s, he 
joined a painting class under Prof. Wagner ; then, tiring of academical 
methods, he began working by himself. He was a very careful, labo- 
rious draughtsman; worked much, with the pen, out of doors; 
studied and admired the old masters, Rubens and Jordaens particu- 
larly. Among modern men, Anton Wierts, the Belgian, was his 
favorite, from whose writings he got most of his ideas of composition. 
Gradually, by abundant practice, he acquired more freedom of man- 
ner, and the power of grasping a subject asawhole. Mr. Currier 
began to attract attention among young artists about 1874 or ’75, 
when he made some strong heads in the American school. Latterly 
he has liked and studied principally the Works of Velasquez, Zurbu- 
ran and Ribera. He was married in ‘73 or ’74 to an American, 
whom he met abroad, and with whom he now spends most of his 
evenings at home in playing classical music. Now and then he joins 
his young fellow-countrymen of an evening; but not very often, 
Though a transcendentalist in art, he is sufficiently business-like in 
his affairs. He expresses contempt of orthodoxy in art and in life ; is 
alover of Emerson, Thoreau, Walt Whitman and Rousseau, but likes to 
read sensational novels now and then—the worse the better. In 
working, Currier is utterly indifferent to what material he uses. He 
paints much on bagging, which he prepares with a ground from the 
scrapings of his pallette. He works with immense enthusiasm, and 
often at what appear to his friends unreasonable hours ; is in the 
fields often as early as three A.M., for sunrise effects ; loves the sky 
with clouds, and the broad landscape with water and trees ; detests a 
clear blue sky as he does everything monotonous. He is a most 
agreeable companion, despite his facility as a punster. Currier first 
went earnestly into water colors in 1878, beginning in early Summer 
with the vaguest impressions of changing effects in sky and land 
(trying only for ‘‘ values,’’ without form), and toward Autumn doing 
some strong and original sketches, anumber of which were sent to the 
Water Color Exhibition in New York. Three, I believe, were sold to 
artists. He made no water colors in ’79, but spent all his time on 
large canvases in the open air. In the summer of 1880, however, he 
is said to have made two hundred, including those which appeared at 
the last exhibition here. He has exhibited a number of times at the 
Kunst-verein, in Munich, where he succeeded,in the Spring of 1880, 
in overcoming adverse criticism by a large still-life, which, if I am 
not mistaken, is now owned in Boston. Currier believes in the 
brush as an instrument for the expression of moods and feelings. He 
derides the idea of appealing to the intellect, or of moralizing in paint- 
ing, and believes the painter has a higher mission than imitation. 
An abundance of wavy black 
hair rises from his forehead. He wears a small black Velasquez 
moustache ; has clear brown eyes (the lids usually sqgmewhat in- 
flamed). and a small nose with a sharp curve in the nostril, which is re- 
peated in the upper lip, giving his profile a somewhat disdainful ex- 
pression. Though small in stature, he is wiry and tough, and can 
stand a great deal of tramping. ‘‘ A perfect gentleman,’’ he feels at 
liberty to disregard the conventionalities of dress and manner. He 
is very gentle in criticising the works of young men ; and though he 
has never had a regular pupil, his influence on the younger American 
art-students in Munich is perceptible. The charcoal and pencil 
sketches which he sometimes turns out in great numbers are often 
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quite unintelligible to any one but himself. He does not care to waste 
his time in doing what he knows must be in every landscape, but 
rather tries to reproduce the one peculiarity that strikes his eye in 
any particular scene. 

New York, July 20, 1881. e. Wy 





‘““The Carrara Medals.”* 


‘©THE CARRARA MEDALS,” by W. T. R. Marvin Boston, is a care- 
fully printed pamphlet, of which only fifty copies (an edition de luxe) 
have been issued. It is accompanied by two plates of heliotypes, 
representing the obverses and reverses of medals of the Carrara 
family. The text is a reprint from the American Fournal of Numis- 
matics, for January, 1880, and carefully describes the medals of the 
accompanying plates, while the historical notices following the de- 
scription of each medal are faithfully written. The Carrara grandees 
represented on the medals range from Giacomo the Great to Francesco 
II., 1300 to 1400 A.D. ; but, as the author points out, the medals do 
not belong to that period, but more probably to the “ early part of the 
Fifteenth Century.” It appears to us that he is mistaken in describ- 
ing the medals illustrated in the pamphlet as art-works of that early 
and most beautiful period of Italian art. Truly, it is known that the 
genuine Italian Carrara medals were “ medals of restoration,” made, 
not in the time of these Dukes of Padua, but later in the Fifteenth, 
or at some time in the Sixteenth Century ; and these medals are ad- 
mirable specimens of the art of that day. But since other Carrara 
medals have been made at various times in imitation of these 
original ones, and as those illustrated in the pamphlet may be 
modern forgeries from the series made in imitation of the genuine 
medals of restoration, we should not judge rashly, by these examples, 
of the state of Italian art at the time of Petrarch, as the names and 
dates inscribed on the medals might tempt us to do. 





Art Notes. 


Mr. W. ALLINGHAM objects to the placing of a bust of Carlyle in 
Westminster Abbey, because the Sage of Chelsea ‘‘ had no respect of 
any sort for Westminster Abbey, not even as architecture.” 


The origin and history of the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood will be re- 
lated by Mr. W. G. Rossetti in the August number of the A/agazine of 
Art. As Mr. Rossetti is looked upon as the high-priest of this brother- 
hood, what he says will at least carry the weight of authority. 

J. W. Bouton has imported a few copies of the ‘‘ Mémoires de 
Benvenuto Cellini,’’ translated by Léopold Leclanché, with illustra- 
tions printed in gold and gilver. Only one thousand copies of this 
book, including the editions on Whatman and Japanese paper, were 
printed. 

It is understood that the second exhibition uf the Society of Painter- 
Etchers will be held in America; at least Mr. Seymour Haden, the 
president of the society, writing informally to Mr. Henry Farrcr, sec- 
retary of the New York Etching Club, expresses a desire that the ex- 
hibition shall be held in this city. 








THE DRAMA. 








From the ranks of American novelists two names only seem to 
stand out as having in them the stuff of which playwrights are made. 
These are Mr. Bret Harte and Mrs. Burnett. The former has been 
tried and found wanting ; the latter opens the Madison Square Theatre 
with her drama ‘‘ Esmeralda,”’ Asa rule, novelists are quite unfitted 
for the stage. It isa tribute to the subtlety of scenic composition that 
this should be so. The story-teller fears neither digression nor anti- 
climax ; the playwright puts into his edifice a brick too much or a brick 
too little, and down tumbles the whole pile Except Victor Hugo 
and the elder Dumas, both of whom were born for the theatre, it is 
hard to think of anybody who could successfully write both books and 
plays. Goldsmith had the elder Colman to help him, Bulwer Lytton 
had Macready, Charles Reade had Tom Taylor. Mrs. Burnett has 
undeniable powers, a strong grasp of character, a facile invention, a 
keen eye for situation, and all American playgoers should be anxious 
that writers of her quality should succeed on the stage, and should be 
able to drive out the sorry charlatans, the illiterate dunces, whose 
effusions now disgrace the American boards. 

Her play is built from the materials of two short stories originally 
contributed to Scribner's Monthly. The first is called ‘* Lodusky.”’ 
The heroine, it will be remembered, is the belle of a North Carolina 
village, lithe, supple, beautiful beyond words. The boys fight with 
knives for the honor of taking her home, and she stands coolly by with 
a spark of exultation in her eye. She tricks herself out in stage velvet 
aud finery, and goes to the spring to mirror herself in the water. 





* The Carrara Medals, with Notices of the Dukes of Padua, whose éffigies they bear. 
By-W. T. R. Marvin. Boston: Privately printed. 


When two ladies come visiting from New York, she hastens to ‘see 
them and study their dresses. ‘‘I’m not goin’ to stay here allers,’’ 
she says. ‘‘I am goin’ away some o’ these days. I don’t know 
whar, ’n’ I don’t keer whar—but I’m goin’.’’ An artist comes that 
way and feeds the girl’s vanity by painting her portrait. Though he 
is engaged to one of the New York ladies, he is gradually fascinated by 
Lodusky’s beauty, until at last she flings herself at his feet. ‘‘ I don’t 
keer for nothin’,’’ she cries, ‘I don’t keer whether ye’re good or 
bad ; only don’t leave me here when ye go away.’’ Heagrees to take 
her, but is turned from his purpose, and leaves the village alone. 
Two years later he discovers her in a box at the Paris opera, dressed 
in satin, covered with jewels. It will be seen at a glance that this tale 
is essentially undramatic. It is the opening of ‘* Manon Lescaut ”’ 
without its pathos. It is the first scene in the life of a common fille 
de joie, unredeemed by passion, unsanctified by remorse. It is quite 
outside the limits of the stage, and Mrs. Burnett, knowing this per- 
fectly, well, proceeds to fit it within the outlines of her second story. 


Esmeralda, it may again be remembered, is a North Carolina girl in 
Paris. She and her father, an elderly and undersized person, with 
face tanned and seamed, and clothes that cause him acute suffering, 
are there at the mercy of her mother, a small, angry woman, with an 
ungraceful figure and a keen brown eye. ‘‘ Mother she was raised in 
a town,”’ says her father ; ‘‘ but me an’ Esmeraldy, we was raised in 
the mountains, right under the shadder of old Bald, an’ town goes 
hard with us.”” Her mother makes violent efforts to get into Parisian 
society. Money takes them a certain way, and Esmeralda is Particu- 
larly admired—by some for her wealth, by others for her freshness 
and beauty. Nevertheless she is miserable. ‘'There’s a marquis 
that’s quite in love with her at this moment,”’ says her mother, “‘ and 
she’s as afraid of him as death, and cries if 1 even mention him, 
though he’s a nice enough man if he is a bit elderly.”” One daya 
tall young man with a sad, haggard face is found starving in a garret 
of the house where they are living. It is Esmeralda’s lover, who has 
followed her from North Carolina. Her father tells her she must 
choose between him and her mother, and she does not hesitate now. 
‘“*Tt’s nat’ral,’’ says the father, ‘‘an’ it’s right. I wouldn’t want it 
no other way. An’ you mustn’t mind, Esmeraldy, it’s bein’ kinder 
rough on me, as can’t go back on mother, havin’ sworn to cherish her 
till death do us part.’’ So the meek man, having with sudden resolu- 
tion ‘‘ broken it to mother,’’ sends the young people happily home to 
North Carolina, and returns with fortitude to his docm. The story, 
as distinguished from the first, seems curiously well adapted for scenic 
presentation. The father, if drawn in the play with the masterful 
touches that delineate him in the narrative, should take rank among 
the best characters of the contemporary drama. The stage has long 
waited for the episode of Colonel Newcome and the Old Campaigner. 
Farce writers have only presented it in a comic aspect. Here it is in 
a form that will come home to all, unutterably true and pathetic. 








MUSIC 








‘““Music Study in Germany.” * 


Tuis is a book that might with much reason have been passed over 
as unworthy of serious notice, were it not that its appearance in a 
second edition would seem to argue thatit hasa circulation and, there- 
fore, readers. That this should be the case is not wholly surprising ; 
in these days of much music study such a title would be almost sure 
to float any book, however bad. It has had, besides, the advantage 
of considerable clever advertising of the ‘author’s name in magazines 
and newspapers. This advertising was injudicious, as it prepared the 
public for something very different from what Miss Fay was found to 
be on her return from her so-called studies abroad, and lent an unfor- 
tunate éclat to her failure as an artist, though it may have been very 
advantageous to her book. The first, and on the whole the most ser- 
ious fault, that we have to find with Miss Fay’s book is that it is only 
very remotely what it pretends to be. The subject of music is dealt 
with but lightly throuughout—an average of about one page in four— 
and then mostly in idle gossip about pianoforte players and pianists. 
Wherever there is an attempt tu go deeper into musical matters it is 
done with an absolutely incomprehensible carelessness and ignorance ; 
the merest school-girl of average sense and ordinary habits of observa- 
tion could be trusted to be more discreet in judgment and accurate 
as to fact. Thus we find mention of Schumann’s ‘‘ Impromptu for 
Piano, Op. go,”’ Liszt’s ‘‘ Choral Symphony,’’ the “‘ violin solo out 


of Bach’s Second Chaconne,”’ the ‘‘jig’’ in a Haydn quartette, the 


‘‘interweaving of the Legend of St. Elizabeth with the story of the 
Vennsberg,’’ in Wagner’s Tannhauser ; Mozart’s Concerto in B flat, 
‘* the most difficult concerto in the world ;*’ Joachim’s playing ‘‘ some- 
thing by Schumann which ended with a single note’; Tausig’s ‘‘ ex- 
ceptional genius in composition ;”’ ‘“‘my grand friend Trenkle, an 
American of German parentage”’ (Trenkle was about twenty years old 





* Music Study inGermany. By Amy Fay. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
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when he came to this country) ; and Wagner’s ‘‘ finding out new com- 
binations of the chords.’’ The book is full of these things ; indeed, it 
is scarcely going too far to say that on musical subjects there are hardly 
a dozen statements in it that are strictly correct. Where Miss Fay’s 
facts are accurate her judgment is generally at fault ; and, whether it 
be with regard to persons or things, her opinions are usually given 
with a flippancy and positiveness that might be charming in a child, 
but which in a young woman of book-making ambition must strike 
the reader as absurd. 

It is impossible to read the book through without finally coming to 
the conviction 'that Miss Fay cannot have gone to Germany with any 
real intention of “‘ studying music’”’ at all. An ambition to become a 
distinguished pianist she undoubtedly had, and perhaps some dim 
idea that this would be best accomplished by placing herself under the 
training of a competent master. But of reat music study, or of any 
feeling for music deeper than the sentimentality common to impressi- 
ble amateurs, there is no trace whatever. Of the theoretic, zsthetic, 
or historical side of her art she seems to have remained in blissful 
ignorance. Of the nature of her work at the pianoforte, we can best 
judge from the fact that she had lessons successively from Ehlert, 
Beringer, Tausig, Kullak, and Liszt (each of whom she declared to be 
a ‘‘ splendid’ teacher) only to discover after she had been with them 
all that there was such a thing as “‘ touch,’’ and to recommence her 
studies with Herr Deppe, Fraulein Steiniger, and Fraulein Timm. Of 
Tausig (Ehlert and Beringer were his assistant teachers) and his play- 
ing, as Miss Fay was able to judge of it, there is an abundance of 
gossip ; of his method, of anything that would interest the real music 
student, there is not a syllable. With regard to Kullak, that teacher 
of teachers, who is recognized as the first of authorities, and who is to 
be credited with greater results for his work than any living master, 
Miss Fay is equally unsatisfactory. We are gravely told that he is 
** a splendid teacher’ and “‘ a great artist,’’ ‘‘ the first teacher in Ger- 
many’’—but no word about his method. That ‘* he has a deep-rooted 
prejudice against Americans, and never loses an opportunity to make 
a mean remark about them,’’ will be news to many of Kullak’s Amer- 
ican pupils who remember him as kind and encouraging in every way. 
Miss Fay’s reason for this very remarkable statement will probably 
be found in the-one that sent her from this “‘ first teacher in Ger- 
many’’ to Herr Deppe and his assistants—viz., that Kullak would 
not encourage her making a professional désut before she was ready 
for it, whereas Mr. Deppe was more pliable. Passing over the highly 
colored account of Miss Fay’s experience with: Liszt, which was pre- 
cisely that of hundreds of attractive young ladies who play a little on 
the pianoforte, we find her toward the close of her German experience 
making the important discovery already referred to—namely, that 
there is such a thing as ‘‘ touch,’’ and rounding off what she calls her 
‘* music study’’ by acouple of insignificant performances in small Ger- 
man towns. - Thus it is evident that she had learned to “‘ play the 
piano.”’ But the mere ¢echniqgue with which to play a trio of Hum- 
mel or the E flat violin sonata of Beethoven can undoubtedly be 
found nearer home than Berlin, and what Miss Fay accomplished 
there leaves us in nu doubt but that she—as well as many music stu- 
dents who go abroad—would have done a'much wiser thing in finding 
out -defore going what it was that she wanted to learn, as well as, 
above all, what there is in music that is worth the learning. If the 
playing of pianoforte passages and getting through a few concertus is 
the limit of one’s ambition, it may possibly be realized by the method 
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of study described in Miss Fay’s book, but beyond that there is noth- 
ing to hope for. Study does not consist in flitting idly about from 
one teacher to another, nor in simply practising the piano, nor in 
“* gushing’’ about it. The very beginning is deeper and more serious 
than all this. It consists in trying to 4now something, which, we re- 
gret to say, there is no evidence, in her book at least, that Miss Fay 
ever attempted. 


Musical Notes. 


Le Meénestrel states that M. Albert Vizentini has engaged Madame 
Sembrich for the next two seasons of the Italian Opera at St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow at 5000 francs a night. 

Johann Strauss is engaged upon a new uperetta, ‘‘ The Merry War,”’ 
which he hopes to have completed in time fur production at Vienna in 
December. : 

Herr Neumann, director of the opera at Leipzig, is said to have ar- 
ranged with the director of Her Majesty’s Theatre for four complete 
performances of Wagner’s ‘‘ Ring des Niblungen,’’ in London next 
May. 

Mme. Patti sang *‘ Linda di Chamouni’’ in London recently for the 
first time in fifteen years. The audience is reported to have been 
small and listless. Donizetti’s music is apparently losing its interest 
for English audiences. 

Herr Anton Rubinstein has just concluded a most successful sea- 
son in London. Where is the manager wise enough to bring him 
to New York? The renowned pianist would find even more apprecia- 
tive audiences than greeted him on the occasion of his first visit. 
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Paper, 75 cents. 


Translated from the French by 
ork: Harper & Bros. 


By Charles Barnard. Cloth, $x. 


By Geo. T. Ferris. Handy-volume Series. 
0. 


New York: G. 


By A. G. 


Riddle. New York: F. S. Bogue; Philadelphia: Wm. Flint. 
TurouGu ‘rug Ranks To A ComMISSION. $1.75. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 


OOK-BUYERS wanting books on any 
subject or by any author—AUTHORS 
having Mss. to sell or publish on their 
own account, address, with stamp for reply, 
BCOK INTERCHANCE, 
123 South 7th Street, Philadelphia. 
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American Journal of Nomismatics. 


Published Quarterly. 


THE SIXTEENTH VOLUME BEGINS JULY I, 1881. 
Boney Bell | Subscription: 
| 
| 
| 


Two Dollars per Volume, in Advance. 
Prompt remittances are requested. 


Communications desired from those interested in the 


Science. Address yRREMIAH COLBURN, 
18 Somerset St., Boston. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S 
New Publications. 


Professor Jowett’s Translation of Thucydides. 


THUCYDIDES. 


Translated into English. With Introduc- 
tion, Marginal Analysis, Notes, etc. By 
B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol Col- 
lege, Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Oxford, etc. 2 vols., 8vo, $8- 
“ We may say with the translator, ‘ If Greek literature 

is not to pass away, it seems to be necessary that in 

every age some one who has drunk deeply from the orig- 
inal fountain should renew the love of it in the world, 
and once more present that old life, with its great ideas 
and great actions, its creations in politics and in art, like 
the distant remembrance of youth before the delighted 
eyes of manhood.’ Happy the age in which this is so 
done as is Professor Jowett’s version of Thucydides,”’— 
Boston Evening Traveller. 


RUGBY, TENNESSEE. 


An Account of the New Settlement there 
By Tuomas HuGHeEs. With a Report on 
the Soils of the Cumberland Plateau, by 
the Hon. F. W. Killibrew, A.M. 18mo, $1. 





New volume of the Golden Treasury Series. 


POETRY OF BYRON. 


Chosen and arranged by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
With an Introductory Essay. 18mo, $1.25. 


** Matthew Arnold has done for Byron what he did so 
finely for Wordsworth ; he has culled from the mass of 
his poems a small volume of pieces which have trans- 
cendent merit, and ought to be as enduring as the lan- 
guage—the poems everybody should read, and will find 
delight in reading in proportion to their own true cul- 
ture.”"—N. V. Evening Express. 


EDMUND BURKE'S 


LETTERS, SPEECHES, AND TRACTS 


ON IRISH AFFAIRS. 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED BY 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


With a Preface. 12mo, $2. 


MACMILLAN & CoO, 


22 Bond St., New York. 





The Critic, 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
DEVOTED TO 
Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama. 


J. L. & J. B. GILDER, 


EpITors. 


THE CRITIC since it came into being, on 
January 15, 1881, has fully established its 
position as the leading literary -paper of 
America. It is read and enjoyed in all parts 
of the United States, and in the capitals of 
Europe. Its leading articles and book re- 
views are quoted, not only in the leading 
American journals, but in the principal lit- 
erary papers of Great Britain. Yet while 
literature is given the first place, ample 
space is reserved for a critical record of the 
chief occurrences in the fields of Art, Music, 
and the Drama, and special attention is 
called to the high standard of criticism that 
marks these three departments. The policy 
of the THE CriTIC is to combine the scholar- 
ship of the English reviews with the enter- 
prise of the American dailies. In its effort 
to contribute to the spread of culture in the 
United States, it has the good wishes of all 
educated persons, North, South, East, and 
West. The partial list of contributors given 
below is a sufficient proof of its success in 
enlisting the codperation and support of the 
best writers on this side of the Atlantic. 





ParTIAL List oF CONTRIBUTORS. 


E. C. Stedman, Walt bie 3 ~ pafte-¥ War. 
ner, R. H. Stodd ard, Julia Ward Howe, é 
Charles de‘Kay, Frances Hodgson Burnett, .R. W. ‘CLL 
der, John Burroughs, H. = Boyesen, Joel Chandler 
Harris, (** Uncle Remus”’), Sydne ~~~ Gay, Prof. 
Alfred M. Mayer. George W. Cable, Emma Lazarus, 
Pp. T. —, r. Philip Schaff, Alice Wellington ~— 
lins, J. H. Morse, Rev. Francis Brown, Capt. S. 
Luce, Prof. Theo. Gill, Edmund W. Gosse. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘*Contributors whose pens, if ene, A wielded in 
Tue Critic's service, can give it at once a high position 
among reviews, American or foreign. . Deserves 
its increasing popuiarity.”.— New York Herald. 

“It has a cheerful countenance, a praiseworthy pur- 
pose, and the list of ures ° ¥ is ample surety for ex- 
cellence of matter. Full of sturdy and vigorous 
promise.””—New York Tribune. 

“ Tue Critic has been the most noteworthy success 
in its way for years. + To-day it is the most in- 
teresting journal of literary criticism in the country.”’— 
Siringheld Republican. 

** The fairest representative of broad culture in Amer- 
ica to-day.” —Detroit lilustrated News. 

“ An excellent addition to the list of American pub- 
lications.’ ’—Courrier des Etats-Unis. 

e¢ commend Tue Critic to people of taste in the 
South.” —A tlanta Constitution. 

* Bright and promising, and full of good performance.”” 
—Hartford Courant. 

“Discerning criticism marks every paragraph.” — 
Newark Advertiser. 

“ Commends itself at once as of superior quality.” 
Buffalo Courier. 

“ An attractive and neatly ‘printed journal.”’—Har- 
pers Weekly 
Son Evidently m means to succeed,” —Lonisvidje.Courier- 

‘our: 

“ Its illustrations are admirable.” —W. ¥. Freeman's 
Journal. 

“ Starts under the best auspices. "—New York Times. 

‘** Well written and i instructive. °—N.Y. Evening Post. 

“* Well spoken of universally. "—N.Y. Eve’ gTelegram. 

“* Deserves to succeed.” 2 Francisco Argonaut. 

“In excellent hands. Boston Sat. Eve'g Gazette. 

‘“* A very handsome journal. ”—Norristown Herald. 

‘* No question of its ability.”"—Home Journal. 

“* First class im every respect.” —Pasper World. 





Single copies 10 cents; $2 a year in advance. 


Sold in London, by Triibner & Co., 57 ane 59 Ludgate 
Hill; and atthe American Exchange, 449 Strand. OW. 


Persons who desire back numbers should write 
at once, as the supply is nearly exhausted. 


Address Tuk Critic Printing and Publishing Co., 
757 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Beautiful Lace Curtains, of 
NEW and ELEGANT pat- 
terns, suttable for either City or 
COUNTRY HOUSES, may 
be letsurely examined in the 


Upholstery Department of 


JAMES McCREERY & Co.'s 
establishment. Some of the Not- 
tingham Curtains of antique 
designs are pecultarly tasteful, 
and among the Madras, Cluny, 
Brussels, Tambour, Russia, and 
other Laces are many novel pat- 
terns that have not been seen 
before. 

These, and many rich draper- 
zes that employ the element of 
color with high advantage for 
decorative purposes, are worth 
enspection. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a_ Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 








ESTABLISHED 1864. 


F. Ss STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Mining Stock Exchange 


E. C. STEDMAN & CO., 
Bankers &. Brokers, 


No. 8 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold for investors, or 
upon a margin, with fidelity and dispatch. 


E. C. STEDMAN, 
N, Y. Stock Exchange 
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DEAN STANLEY'S WORKS. 


I. 
The History of the Jewish Church. 
With Maps and Plans. 


Vol. I. From Abraham to Samuel. Crown 8vo, $2. 50. 

Vol. II. From Samuel to the Captivity. Cr. 8vo, $2.50. 

Vol. III. From the Captivity to the Christian Era. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


Westminster Edition of the History of the Yewish 
Church. Handsomely printed on superfine paper, 
and tastefully bound. 3 vols., 8vo. (Sold in sets 
only.) $9. n 


The History of the Eastern Church. 


With an Introduction on the Study of Ecclesiastical 
« History. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 


Ill. 
Sinai and Palestine. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 
IV. 
The History of the Church of Scotland. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Vv. 
The Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arnold, D.D., 
Late Head Master of Rugby School. Two vols. in one. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. 
VI. 
The authorized edition of 
Christian Institutions. 


Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By A. P. STANLEY, 
.D., Dean of Westminster. Students’ Edition. 1 
vol., crown 8vo, 75 cents. Library edition, $2.50. 








*,* These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


1. On a Raft, and Through the Desert. 
By TRISTRAM J. ELLis. The Narrative of an 
Artist’s Journey through Northern Syria and 
Kurdistan, by the Tigris to Mosul and Baghdad, 
and of a Return Journey across the Desert by the 
Euphrates and Palmyra to Damascus, over the 
Anti-Lebanon to Baalbeck and Beyrout. Illus- 
trated with 38 Etchings on Copper by the author, 
and a map. 2 vols., small 4to, full vellum (a 
limited number only printed), et, $20. 


2. A Dictionary of Quotations from the 
English Poets, Alphabetically Arranged by 
Subjects, Collected by HENRY G. BOHN. 8vo, 
cloth, 700 pages, $4.20. 

3. An Essay on the History of English 
Church Architecture prior to the Separa- 
tion of England from the Roman Obedience. 
By GEORGE GILBERT ScoTT. With 40 Illus- 
trations, Photo-lithographs. etc. 4to, cloth 
extra, $12. 


4. The New Virginians. By the author of 
‘Private Life of Galileo.” In 2 vols., post 
8vo, $7.20. 

“The author writes in an amusing, animated style» 
She is a shrewd and accurate observer, and has an eye 
for the picturesque as well as forthe humorous. . . . 
Those who have held Dickens’ picture of Eden to be a 
caricature may alter their opinion if they look into the 
* New Virginians’ ’’—St. ¥ames’s Gazette. 

5. Old Drury Lane. *Fifty Years’ Recollec- 
tions of Author, Actor, and Manager. By Ep- 


WARD STIRLING. 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, $6 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
745 Broadway, New York, 








| Works, Camden, N. J. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


NEW YORK 
Lllustrated. 


A PICTORIAL DELINEATION OF 
STREET SCENES, BUILDINGS, 
RIVER VIEWS, AND OTHER 
FEATURES or THE GREAT 
METROPOLIS. 


The work is an extensive enlarge- 
ment of a former edition, having twice 
the number of pages and illustra- 
tions, offering a really superb work 
descriptive of the Great Metropolis. 
With new and beautiful design for 


cover. Price, 75 cents, 


D. APPLETON & C0.; Publishers, 
1, 3,and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


OSCAR WILDE’S 


POEMS. 


“* Oscar Wilde enjoys undisputedly the distinction of 
being the leader in the esthetic world, and few persons 
in London society are better known than he.” 








16mo, yellow-top edge. Price, $1.25. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 





DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 Astgr Place, Eighth Street, New York. 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 

PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable stan- 
dard literature, as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the- 
way books, are issued from time to time, and will be for- 
warded to any address. 


FSTERBROOK'S “i 








Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
25 John St. New Yorks 


Burr Printinc Houssg, 18 Jacos St., N. Y. 





“The Hammock Series,’ 


The Summer Novel is now an Amer- 





ican Institution, and among the locations 
Jor reading the same the Hammock plays 
an important part. We have therefore 
adopted for the books of this kind to be 
published by us, the following distinctive 
name : 


“The Hammock Series.” 


No book could be more appropriate to 
head this list than Mrs. Burnham's 
charming story, entitled “ No Gentle- 
men.’ It is therefore No. 1 of our 
“ Hammock Series.” 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., 
205 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





No. 1. 
“No Gentlemen. 


“No Gentlemen.” 

“* We are soon amiised, interested, and charmed. Be- 
longing to the class of stories popularly called 
‘bright,’ and published judiciously at the opening 
of the season of hammocks and piazzas, it is far 
more readable than most of its kind. The plot is 
not too much of a plot fora legitimate New Eng- 
land story, and the conversation of ‘ Jabe’ is racy 
enough to make us forget that we were tired of 
Yankee dialect as treated by Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. 
Whitney. Indeed, the book is thoroughly enjoy- 
able.”"— 7he Critic, New York. 


“No Gentlemen” 


“Ts fresh, simple, and natural.” —Boston Fournal. 








No. 2. 


Barberine, 


The Story of a Woman’s Devotion. 


“Barberine.” 

** No one can begin this story without reading it to the 

end, for there is not a page at which the interest 

flags, and it is almost impossible not to feel that 

‘ Barberine’ »was a woman of history, and not of 
fiction.”"—-New York Herald. 


“Barberine.”’ 

“It is told with great power, and in a strikingly real- 

istic manner.”"—Saturday Evening Gazette. 
“Barberine.” 

«The plot is intricate and exciting, and the incidents 
thickly crowded and natural.” —Sz, Paud Pioneer 
Press. 

“Barberine.” 

“ There is nothing prosy about it in the least, but over- 
flows with a brilliancy that will cause it to be read 
by th ds.” —C. cial Advertiser. 

1 vol., 12mo, 365 pages, fine cloth, red and gold 
side stamp. 


By mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, $1. 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Publishers, 
205 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
For Sale by Booksellers. 








